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THE MINISTER AND THE PHYSICIAN 
To the Editor: 


A letter from Seward Hiltner ca: 





VE 
terday concerning increased circulation for 
PaAsToRAL Psycuo.tocy. An idea has come 
to mind that may be of some use 

The idea originated when a person came 
to me for counseling and said he had been 


referred by a local neurologist. He reporte 
that the physician had read som I 
wrote in PastoraL PsycHo.ocy, t 
he did not know me personally felt justified 
in referral on the basis of that connectior 
It seems that many physicians are anxious 


<a 
thing 


1 thous! 


to cooperate with pastors when they fe 
it can be done with proper regard for the 
welfare of their patients. How better could 
rapport be established between physician an 


pastor than for the pastor to give a sul 

scription to PastoraAL PsycnHorocy to his 

friends in the medical profession. It woul 
I 


open a door to greater understanding, an 
at the same time it would give the 
a meaningful opportunity to repay 
of the professional courtesies he 
from the physician during the year 


pastor 


Enclosed herewith is my check to start 
PastorAL PsycHoLocy on its way to Dr 
— ———. Best wishes in your 


important work. 


Encar N. JAcKson 

Minister of The Mamaroneck 
Methodist Church 

Mamaroneck, New York 





tnpor 
tance of the relationship between the mir 
ister and the physician as a partnership 1 
the healing of souls. Mr. Jackson’s sugges 
tion of gift subscriptions by the minister t 
his local physicians seems to us an id 
way of pointing out the contribution « 
the minister can make in this partnership 
We hope that many of our readers will tak 
advantage of this suggestion—Ed 
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1953 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


ARE WE EXAGGERATING SEX? 
To the Editor: 


The articles in the September issue of 
your magazine have impressed me as sane, 
discerning, and Christian, for the most part. 
I find myself in disagreement with the cor- 
respondent who takes you to task for over- 
emphasizing sex. I am moved, however, to 
offer one or two comments, especially in 
view of the fact that you invite comment 
in your editorial. 

In the first place, I think there is always 
a possibility of exaggerating the re-creative 
and redemptive role of sex in marriage, al- 
though I think your contributors are well 
aware of this. Closely allied to this is the 
tendency of some ministers and psychiatrists 
to say to some neurotic single individual, 
“You would be a darned sight better off if 
you were married.” The single person mar- 
ries with the hope that marriage will cure 
him, but finds that his neuroses are still with 
marriage. 

The quotation from E. Lampert on page 
39 is a beautiful passage and undoubtedly 
is a sincere expression of genuine romantic 
idealism, I think it is important to point out 
that the more mundane type of mortal may 
not achieve such an ecstatic experience. The 
more realistic type of person is likely to be 
profoundly disillusioned if he enters mar- 
riage with the notion that such a mystical 
emotional experience awaits him, and I think 
it is very important for couples to realize 
that sex in marriage means different things 
to different people. 


(NAME WITHHELD BY REQUEST.) 


HELPFUL TO MILITARY CHAPLAIN 
To the Editor: 


Many thanks for the Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club membership. I gladly accept it. 
Ever since a seminar on Religious Coun- 
seling taken at the University of Chicago 
in 1946 under Dr. Charles T. Holman I 
have been looking for a publication like 
PastoraAL Psycnotocy. I have read six is- 
sues of it and think it is wonderful. Its wide 
variety of subject matter, its laboratory 
method of presenting counseling situations 
and the techniques of religious counseling 
make it extraordinarily helpful to me a mil- 
itary chaplain. 
GLENN F. TEsKA 
Chaplain (Capt.) USAF 
Bolling Air Force Base 





New 1953 edition of 
this leading guide to 


marriage counseling 














WHEN YOU MARRY 


by EVELYN M. 
DUVALL 


and 


REUBEN L. HILL 


New, revised, com- 
pletely up-to-date 
edition of the guide- 
book to courtship, 
engagement, mar- 
riage, parenthood and family life that 
sold over 65,000 copies in the first edi- 
tion. Two of the country’s leading 
family life experts present down-to- 
earth, straightforward information 
about every aspect of married life, in 
readable style, enlivened by light- 
hearted cartoons. 


What’s new in this fully 
revised edition? 


New sections and chapters include 
wedding plans, divorce, religion in 
broken homes, number of children by 
economic groups, economic factors in 
divorce, ways of handling conflict, in- 
terfaith marriages, international mar- 
riages, the Rh factor, adopting chil- 
dren, trends in family life, education, 
etc. New tables show: “7 ways to tell 
if your love will last,” background 
factors in marital success, etc. 
This is a book you will read, use, and 
recommend to young people, engaged 
couples, and married couples, of all 
ages. 
Pastors and counselors familiar with 
the very popular first edition will find 
this new edition even more interesting, 
more practical, and more informative. 
$3.75 


at your bookstore or direct 


, tion P, ress 


291 Broadway New York City 7 
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Month 


LUTHER E. WOODWARD 

























la [ER E. WOODWARD, the author of “The Bearing of Sexual Behavior 
on Mental Health and Family Stability” in this issue, is Coordinator « 
Community Mental Health Activities, Department of Mental Hygiene, State of 
New York. Dr. Woodward has over the years been profoundly concerned with 
the synthesis of both the theory and practice of religion and dynamic psychology, 


+ 


he himself in his person representing such a synthesis. 


Dr. Woodward, after graduating from Gettysburg College, obtained a degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity from the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, 
after which he served as a pastor of a number of Lutheran congregations as well 
as counseling and social service work under the auspices of a number of churches 
during the last ten years. 


Dr. Woodward holds a Ph.D. degree from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity in the field of education, and is also a graduate of the New York School 
of Social Work with a major in social psychiatric work. Before becoming Co 
ordinator for the State Mental Health Commission, he was Field Consultant of 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, having served previously for over 
eleven years as psychiatric social worker for the Board of Child Guidance of the 
New York City School system. Along with his secular work, Dr. Woodward 
has continued with his church work as visiting pastor, consultant, and counselor 
He is president of the Lutheran Welfare Conference of America. 


Dr. Woodward is the author of “Relations of Religious Training and Life 
Patterns,” When He Comes Back, If He Comes Back, Jobs and the Man, Mental 
Health in Modern Society (with Dr. Thomas A. C. Rennie), and Better Ways 
of Growing Up (with Dr. John E. Crawford). 
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Editorial 


What Have We Learned About Sex ? 


URING the past year we have de- 

voted two special issues to sex, 
last September and February just past. 
In addition, we present in this issue 
two articles for which space was not 
previously available, as well as some 
correspondence about one or both of 
the special issues. This is a lot of sex! 
As we indicated in presenting the Sep- 
tember issue, it was our original inten- 
tion to publish only one special issue ; 
but the quality of the articles received, 
especially the masterly historical treat- 
ment by Roland H. 
change those first plans and spread our 
material to two issues. 


Jainton, made us 


In view of this intensive attention 
to sex, what have we learned about 
sex, either as editors or as readers? 
In many respects, the correspondence 
in this issue will give some answer to 
this question. But we 


may attempt 


here to summarize. 


First, we have learned (or been re- 
assured) that responsible discussions 
of sex are not going to be boycotted by 
responsible ministers. So 
far as we know, no reader has criti- 
cized us for being too frank, too out- 
spoken, or too plain. We regard the 
absence of any comment of this kind 


American 


not as a tribute to us, but as a positive 
comment on the extent to which 
American ministers have put aside all 
considerations of prudery in favor of 
any realism which will help them to 
help their people. 

Second, we have learned (if we can 
believe our letters) that a large num- 
ber of American ministers welcome re- 
sponsible discussion of sex and sex 
problems from a -Christian point of 
view, and in addition are grateful for 
the light which psychology and the re- 
lated sciences have been able to shed 
on these matters. In spite of the often- 
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made statement that sex is now a sub- 
ject of free discussion, we found the 
quantity of discussion of sex from the 
Christian point of view, and at the 
professional level, very small as we 
examined the literature. We believe 
our two issues make some contribution 
at this point. 

Third, we have learned (or at least 
I have) that the subject of sex is 
heavily plagued with what might be 
called “private angles.” For example, 
as the correspondence in this issue sug- 
gests, Gotthard Booth seems to believe 
that I have a private angle (perhaps 
he is right) ; and it seems to me that 
he has one. And besides .the correspon- 
ence which we are able to publish, 
there are indications that a number of 
readers, while appreciating the over- 
whelming bulk of the material, were 
brought up short by a particular sec- 
tion, paragraph, or even sentence. 
From our point of view, this indicates 
the need for more public discussion of 
a subject like this—within a Christian 
context, and at a professional level. 
For there is nothing wrong with an 


} 


angle or perspective because it is indi- 
vidual; it is harmful only when it re- 
mains purely private and is never ex- 
amined. 

Fourth, we have learned (from 
Otto Piper in this issue) that there is 
a body of Christian opinion (whose 
size we do not know) which is suspi- 
cious not only about PASTORAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY S material on sex and other 
subjects, but also about the very task 
which we have set ourselves to per- 
lorm. We are grateful to Otto Piper 
for his frankness; and we publish his 
article not only for its own worth but 
to demonstrate our intention to include 
materials of many different opinions. 
I do not ‘nyself agree with much of 


what Dr. Piper says, especially in what 


PSYCHOLOG) 


he is against. If | 


ad a sex pr 


blem 


[ should not anticipate receiving what 


[ would regard as understanding on it 


from Dr. Piper. I 
culty in finding tl 


urther, | 


ie leader 


like psychiatry and psyche 


are as superficial, wrong-headed 


irresponsible as D 
unplies. No doubt 


in every profession including tl 


r. Piper’s com 


} 
bla 


8) 


such persot 


1 


istry; but they are not now « 


decisive influence. 


Dr. Piper’s concern is of 


prevent the Christi 


an ‘“‘ker 


1¢ 


being watered down by science 
thing else, and in this intent 


must be applaudec 


1 by any 


Whether his way of going 
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is altogether frank 
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The Bearing of Sexual Behavior on Mental 
Health and Family Stability 


Sexual Behavior Is Determined Largely 


By One's Family Experience 


BY LUTHER E. WOODWARD 
yrdinator, Community Mental Health 
Services, N. Y. State Mental Health 


Commission 





AM 

whether we may not need some de- 
finition to insure a common under- 
standing of what we mean by the 
several concepts that comprise this 
topic. In the first place, when we think 
of the bearing of sexual behavior, we 
have to keep in mind the many kinds 
of sexual behavior in which different 
people do engage. Dr. Kinsey’s study 
of the American male will give us the 
best proof of the great variety of modes 
of expression of the sexual interest: 
masturbation, animal contact, perver- 
sions by mouth or anus, homosexual 
relationships and quite a variety of 
heterosexual behavior. This includes 
prostitution which means little more 
than some earned income for the 
woman, and physiological release for 
the man. There is the occasional and 
exploitive relationship between a man 


wondering, to begin with, 


and woman who have no significant 
on-going value for each other. Then 
there is the sexual union of mates in 
marriage that is entered into on a long 
term basis, expecting that it will be 
until death do them part. We have to 
keep in mind this very great variety 
of sexual behavior, and accordingly we 
do not expect to find that all these 
forms of sexual behavior contribute 
equally to either mental health or tam- 
ily stability. Some may be expected to 
have essentially negative bearings, 
others to be strongly positive in their 
effects. 

I think we ought to have in mind, 
too, what we mean by mental health 
and make sure that we are all thinking 
in more positive terms than the mere 
absence of mental illness. Mental 
health is certainly much more than 
just not being mentally sick, or having 
a psychosis. We usually think of mental 
health in three terms: (1.) A 
attitude of confidence in oneself, or a 
sort of I-can feeling, (2.) A capacity 
to relate satisfyingly and effectively to 
other pepole, that is to accept them, 


basic 
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cooperate with them, in the main en- 
joy them, and get with 
them; and (3.) The health 
concept involves one’s efficient func- 
tioning as a person in a social milieu. 


along well 
mental 


Fundamentally we think of a men- 
tally healthy person as one who, hav- 
ing basic confidence in himself, and a 
capacity to accept and relate to other 
people, is able to carry through his 
work, his family life, his social rela- 
tions, with a rather high degree of ef- 
ficiency and satisfaction. He doesn’t 
waste much time thinking in circles 
and doing things three times—in anti- 
cipation, reality, and retrospect. With 
fair confidence and a minimum of fear 
and anxiety, hostility or guilt he goes 
ahead and for the most part achieves 
the goals that he sets for himself. 

3y family stability I think we mean 
a family that has in it the kinds of 
persons, whose personalities and inter- 
personal relations make it possible for 
the family as a unit really to fulfill its 
purpose and give psychological well- 
being and emotional and moral support 
to every member of the family. It is 
a unit within which each person is 
esteemed, cherished, and treasured; 
respected; each has rights 
and privileges. There is a division 
of labor, there is mutual support, 
and the mutual gratifying of needs 
and the giving of satisfaction. A 
family has the capacity to 
contribute maximally to the well-being 


each is 


stable 


of mates and to create the kind of in- 
terpersonal atmosphere in which chil- 
dren can grow to optimal advantage 
and with fullest possible development 
of their personalities and their capaci- 
ty to relate to other people. 

So much for a bit of clearing the 
air as to what we’re going to mean by 
all these terms—sexual behavior, men- 
tal health, and family stability. Now 
how do they tie up? What is the bear- 


ing of sexual behavior on mental 


health and on family stability 


N THE first place I think we have 
to get at meanings and values and 
to do that I 


yond the point of merely describing 


think we must go be 
phenomena. Dr. Kinsey and his assis 
tants have done an excellent job of 
describing the great variety of sexual 
activities among American males. And 
in the further volumes to be published 
there doubtless will be equally much 
that is new to say regarding the sex 
life of the American female. Dr. Kin 
sey and his fellow scientists have not 
attempted to determine meanings. The 
study is purely a scientific research 
into what kinds of sexual behavior are 
engaged in by American males and 
females, and with what frequencies 
Dr. Kinsey has not attempted to ae- 
count for this variety of behavior, as 
to what motivates or causes it. Nor 
does he attempt to answer the ques- 
tion of the relative value of one kind 
of sexual behavior as over against 
another. There are certain 
tions that some forms have more social 
value than others but he clearly did 
not attempt—he disclaims in the book 
itself any effort to determine a philos- 
leter 
mine, what has greatest value for the 
individual or for society per se. It 
seems to me that what he has done was 
a necessary, important and obviously 
difficult first step, if we are goin 
become at all scientific in this whole 
area of sexual behavior among human 
beings. But the whole study does cri 
out for some interpretation or some 
further study to get at the meanings of 
this behavior. 


implica- 


ophy of sex, if you please—or t 


It appears to some of us in the clin- 
ical field that the researchers in Kin- 
sey's study have not been aware of, or 
at least they have not in the book high- 
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lighted the extent to which the de- 
scribed behavior may have been con- 
litioned by social circumstances and 
pressures that are rather provincial 
and by no means as universal or fixed 
as are many other features of biologi 
cal and physiological functioning. 
There seems to be little recognition 
of the degree to which ignorance and 
individual and social pathology figure. 
As seen in clinical experience, an 
amazing amount of sexual behavior as 
we find it today is not primarily sexual 
in its motivation. Many boys who pres- 
sure girls to allow them premature 
intimacies do so to prove they are “he- 
men.” Many girls who yield to such 
pressure do so on the ground that it is 
expected of them and that they will 
become unpopular and be left unwant- 
ed if they don’t. 

In both instances the behavior is 
motivated primarily by an ego need 
rather than a sexual drive. Every phy- 
sician or social worker or psychologist 
working in psychiatric or mental 
hygiene clinics can cite many in- 
stances of adults whose sexual behavior 
has gotten them into all sorts of dif- 
ficulties where the motivation was 
primarily a compensatory effort to 
make up for some other kind of felt 
lack. Here, for example, is a middle- 
aged man who holds the view that a 
man must have sexual relationships 
at least three times a week or he is no 
man. He was unable, however, to func- 
tion at this frequency unless stimulated 
by alcoholic beverages, but when so 


stimulated he wanted immediate grati- 


fication of his desires, and so became 
involved in a series of rather mean- 
ingless extra-marital affairs which 
were a great threat to his wife; such 
a threat that she in turn took to using 
alcohol excessively and dissension and 
dissatisfaction between the mates 
brought on symptoms of tension and 
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anxiety in their ten-year-old son, 
which seriously threatened his mental 
health and social adjustment. 

It is a well known clinical fact that 
many kinds of undesirable psycho- 
logical behavior tend to accompany 
sexual behavior which does not inte- 
grate biological and physiological need 
with personal affection and satisfying 
social relationship. Among such un- 
desirable forms of psychological re- 
action are marked feelings of depend- 
ency or inferiorities, strong feelings of 
guilt and shame, arrested development 
at the narcissistic or anal-erotic level, 
and relatively unrewarding efforts to 
compensate for such feelings of in- 
adequacy, guilt, or immaturity. 


HESE clinical impressions suggest 

that emotional factors related to 
family and community living have 
much to do with some of the kinds of 
behavior which Kinsey describes and 
measures quantitatively. The fact that 
less attention was given to dynamic 
psycho-social factors in motivation than 
to description and measurement of the 
discovered forms of sexual behavior 
has seemed to many thoughtful people 
to constitute an unintended bias, with 
an implication that what you find is 
somehow in the nature of things in- 
evitable. For instance, if you find that 
almost all subjects have a rather large 
volume of sexual outlet then it is to be 
concluded that most people must have 
such a degree of sexual outlet; if a 
majority of males—98% plus—have 
masturbated, then it is to be assumed 
that almost all young males will mas- 
turbate ; if 85% of married people have 
been found to have had some pre- 
marital experience, and if 50% of 
married people have had extra-marital 
relationships, then it is to be concluded 
that these forms of behavior are some- 
how inherent in the nature of things. 
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Now that is not stated—in fact, Dr. 
Kinsey has stated emphatically that 
such generalizations are not warranted 
—but many none-too-careful readers 
jumped at such conclusions without 
any recognition of the fact that a con- 
siderable amount of the sex behavior 
of the American people is of a social- 
pathological nature—a by-product of 
our failure to integrate sex with the 
rest of life. 


There is a fair amount of evidence 
from the field of pre-marital education 
and youth counseling, although it has 
not yet been reduced to statistical 
terms, and therefore | suppose cannot 
be counted scientific, that there is a de- 
cided relationship between sexual be- 
havior and the amount and kind of 
sexual education which young people 
have had, and particularly the emo- 
tional concomitants in such education. 
There is considerable evidence that the 
sexual habits of youth tend to be of 
more mature and wholesome kinds in 
families that have done a fairly ade- 
quate job of acquainting children 
through the growing up years with the 
basic facts of their origin and sexual 
differences and with what adult sexu- 
ality is all about, in an atmosphere of 
the best of family living in which the 
mental associations of sex are consist- 
ent with love and respect for personal- 
ity. Conversely, children who get their 
information from tainted sources that 
give them unhealthy mental associa- 
tions engage in a greater variety of ex- 
perimentation, partly to get the be- 
ginnings of some answers. There are 
strong hints that young folks who have 
grown up in families in which they ob- 
tain sound information and sense the 
values which sexual behavior within 
the family unit has—that is the very 
significant role that husband-wife rela 
tions play, both for mutual satisfac- 
tions and for creating the home atmos- 
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phere in which children can thrive,— 
virtually never resort to perversion and 
generally show a lesser degree of mas- 
turbation and less pre-marital experi- 
mentation. The particular kind of sex- 
ual behavior engaged in seems to be 
determined to a considerable extent by 
the picture images and emotional tones 


which they experienced in _ their 
families. 
These facts in no way deny the 


strength of the sexual urge, but they 
do suggest that the counting of sexual 
acts in the American public can yield 
only a count, and that in some in- 
stances this is a measure of personal 
and family health and in others it is 
a measure of individual or social path- 
ology. A count of end result behavior 
and its frequency, without full con- 
sideration of the personal and social 
meaning of the behavior and the moti- 
vations behind it, cannot be expected 
to yield an understanding of the bear- 
ing which such behavior has on either 
mental health or family stability 


_ GET at the significance of sex- 
ual behavior for mental health and 
family stability, we have to go beyond 
the question of “how often does this 
behavior occur?” to questions of mean- 
ing. What does this behavior mean to 
the person? How much satisfaction 
does it give him? To what extent does 
it induce integration of his own inner 
feelings 
tioning, 
tions of 


and his physiological fune- 
with the emotional satisfac- 
a partner? To what extent 
does it aid one in building meaningful 
relationships with another person? We 
have to think in such terms and not 
just in terms of sexual orgasms, be- 
cause orgasm may mean utterly differ- 
ent things to different people. Take two 
men, each of whom has five orgasms a 
week. One gets all of his with prosti- 
tutes, usually a different prostitute each 
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time. He achieves orgasm by a com- 
plete exploitation of another person. 
He has no ongoing concern about her. 
All he wants is his sexual release at the 
moment and thereupon the relationship 
is ended. Another man five or- 
gasms a week, all of them with his mate 
whom he has chosen, for whom he has 
strong feelings of affection, whom he 
admires as a personality, with whom 
he shares intellectual and social fellow- 
ship, and mutually meaningful on- 
going purposes. Both he and his mate 
choose to go on living together because 
they like it better than living any other 
way. Each supplements the other in a 
way that is thoroughly wholesome. 
Each adds to the fulfillment of life for 
the other and through their mutual 
experience they create a family and 
develop a warm and congenial atmos- 
phere in which they and their children, 
if they have any, can grow to full sta- 
ture and achieve security in their inter- 
personal relations. 


has 


There is literally a very different 
kind of meaning associated with the 
orgasm experiences of the two men. 
So, I think it is not so much the direct 
sexual expression that counts in terms 
of contribution to either mental health 
or family stability, as it is the whole 
context, or the whole composite of ex- 
perience of organic functioning and 
interpersonal relationship. Certainly 
sexual behavior which is an expression 
of a deep and abiding affection and is a 
mutually enriching experience, which 
gives the partners a profound sense 
of belongingness and of shared purpose 
helps to make and keep people mentally 
healthy. If the behavior involves a vio- 
lation of deep convictions or offends 
their esthetic sense, if it results in anx- 
iety or shame, or even exploits the 
partner without concern for his or her 
good, the total meanings and outcomes 


of behavior cannot be considered 
healthy. 

Scientific study and clinical experi- 
ence in recent years have given us in- 
creasing respect for the force of the 
sexual urge, but they have also in- 
creased our awareness of the para- 
mount need of the human individual 
for integration—the need to manage 
his taking of food, his sexual expres- 
sion, his thoughts and feelings about 
himself and his relationships with other 
people in such a way that it all adds 
up into increasing meaning and worth. 
There can be no anarchists among the 
drives and needs of human beings. No 
primary need can be denied nor can 
it be given uncontrolled expression 
without endangering the health and 
worth of the total organism. 

This is but another way of saying 
as Professor Bolman has put it, “Sex- 
ual behavior is not an isolated problem 
but is one aspect of interpersonal rela- 
tions, and acceptable sexual behavior 
is whatever a person with satisfactory 
interpersonal relations does. Satisfac- 
tory interpersonal relations come about 
when peopi. are able to use all their 
capacities freely, and when they are 
able to care for someone else enough 
to want him to do the same. We know 
a lot more about maladjustment in 
social relations than we do about ad- 
justment .... It is harder to pin down 
what we mean by adjustment. But, | 
think we can spot it in the person who 
is able to develop three capacities—his 
rational, his emotional, and his sensu- 
ous resources—without any one of the 
three being crushed or stifled, or made 
a slave to the others . . . . Satisfactory 
relations with others depend on a bal- 
ance, on the freest and fullest inter- 
play of our reason, our emotion and 
our sensuous capacities with respect 
to another person—and our positive 
enjoyment of the same freedom for 
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that other person. If we really take 
care of ourselves, have genuine regard 
for our own balance, we are apt to ap- 
preciate it in others. When we have 
this kind of self-regard, we find that 
we need other people but don’t want 
to exploit them.” 


HEN 


sidered from this point of view 


sexual behavior is con- 
and full weight is given to its integ- 
rative, mental health values, and to its 
significance for interpersonal relations, 
then forms of behavior 
leave much to be desired. Whether 
masturbation or animal contact, or the 
various human perversions cause guilt 
and weaken the self-respect of the per- 
son, may depend much on the person’s 
set of values. But even if they do not 
cause guilt or anxiety, certainly these 
are lonely pursuits and not very satis- 
fying. They can hardly add to one’s 
sense of personal worth and worthi- 
ness and for the most part they would 
not seem to promote meaningful and 


some sexual 


satisfying social relationships. 

based 
on mutual regard and affection, seem 
to fall a little higher on the scale of 
personal values for our civilization, al 
though, 


Homosexual relations, when 


clinically, homosexuality is 
found as a form of arrested psycho- 
sexual development. In considering 
heterosexual relations from the view- 
point of mental health and social values, 
it seems clear that these must satisfy 
the demands of the partners’ biological 
organisms for release and pleasure and 
also the demands of their personalities 
for continuing, mutually satisfying and 
enriching relationship. Only so can the 
dual need of human beings for inte- 
gration and for fellowship be met 
through sexual activity. Physiological 
release presumably may be achieved in 
any form of heterosexual activity, but 
the quality of satisfaction in the inter- 


March 


personal relationships varies largely 


with different forms of heterosexual 
activity. Promiscuous or even more 
limited experimental relationships, 


whether before or after marriage, are 
in most instances too shortlived for the 
fullest sense of satisfaction. 

To quote Bolman again, * Mono- 
gamy appears to offer the best chances 
for fulfilling our ideal, the best chances 
for all that a person can achieve with 
another. The development of the ra- 
tional, emotional and sensuous capaci- 
ties of one person with another takes 
time—all the time that our biological 
functions permit us 
find 


. . Those who 
themselves unable to achieve 
monogamy are either poor judges of 
their prospective mates for one reason 
or another or else they are incapable 
of mating in the fullest sense. Until we 
know that physical mismating is a 
widespread problem, some of the best 
grounds for picking a partner are those 
experiences which can be had quite 
apart from itself. Sex is 
just one aspect of our attachment to 
another person. I grant that it is the 
triumph of mutual pleasure, but there 
are lots of other conditions for it to be 
The 
promiscuity is that so frequently it is 
symptomatic of an inability to achieve 
satisfactory intimacy with 
Finally from this interpersonal stand 


intercourse 


a lasting pleasure. danger of 


anyone 
point, we have a strong urge for chil 
dren. Relatively unlimited opportuni- 
ties for exercising all our capacities 
in family life bring married love as 
close to the ideal as we can get.”’ 

ol the 
bearing of sexual behavior on mental 
health, may I say that 
doubt about it that undue restrictions 


Before leaving this discussion 
there is n 


on sexual interests can mean the in- 
graining of guilt about normal sexual 
desire, and has in some instances made 
impossible normal healthy sexual func- 
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tion and has resulted in unduly re- 
pressed and restricted personality. But 
sexual repression alone has rarely re 
sulted in these conditions and today 
the mental health hazards arising from 
repression of the sexual drive are by 
no means as important statistically or 
in terms of human suffering as the 
failures of people to achieve adequate 
ego structure and ability to relate to 
other people in a variety of social ways. 
Conversion hysteria which has a well 
known sexual basis has almost disap 
peared from the scene as a clinical 
entity. Instead we have today an abun 
character which 
spring much more from the inadequate 
ego structure than from sexual repres- 
sions, and more from hostility and 
hatreds and resentments that are turn- 
ed against self than from societal ta 
boos regarding sex. Moreover, recent 


dance of neuroses 


studies of sexual offenders indicate 
that here we are dealing basically with 
persons of inadequate personality 
structure rather than with the sexual 


aberrations per se. 


N' JW we come to look at the basic 
facts as to what makes for family 
stability. So far as I know, nobody who 
has been at all thoughtful about it, 
questions for a minute that monogam 
ous marriage of mutually affectionate 
and sexually satisfying mates creates 
the kind of conditions which children 


definitely need for full growth and 
maturity. The studies of Dr. Loretta 
Sender and others, I think, have 


proved quite conclusively that there is 


no substitution whatever for a stable 


family consisting of a father person 
and a mother person who have the 
child’s continuing care and this care 
can i be divided up between a lot of 
substitutes. You can’t have a succes 
sion of marriages every year or two 


and a new mother and a new father 
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little 
growth of a 


while and promote the 
youngster. Dr. Bender 
after studying 6,000 youngsters who 
tried living with a rapid succession of 
parents that ever 
make up to those children for that lost 
time; that until their dying day they 
will be impulsive, their energies will 
be poorly channelled and organized, 
they will not be able to use their full 
native intelligence, they will get them- 
selves into a variety and succession of 
interpersonal jams. 

She unequivocally that we 
never can make up to children for. their 
loss of opportunity to know what life 


every 


says nobody can 


states 


is about and to develop the beginnings 
of social relationship in a family con- 
text, by living securely and continuous- 
ly with a father person and a mother 
about 
family stability from the angle of a new 


person. If we are concerned 
generation, certainly the monogamous 
concept of life-time 
partnership of mates who have chosen 


marriage as a 


to marry and who do make good on a 
long pull is sound, and the family that 
is so based, so far as we know, pro 
vides the best conditions under which 
children can grow to full manhood and 
womanhood and develop to an opti 
mum degree their own mental health 
and their socal capacity. 

What relation 
ships and family stability? Are they 
ever found together? It certainly is 
true, both from the Kinsey study and 
from 


about extra-marital 


clinical 

had 
ship do succeed very well in later mar 
riage with other mates. More often 
than not extra marital relations are a 


experience, that some, 


who have extra-marital relation 


symptom of deep unhappiness or other 
failure of the mates to adjust to each 
other. Such 
symptom of already 


relations are usually a 
existing family 
instability. However, it is the common 
experience of social workers, psychia- 
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trists, and other marriage counselors 
that extra-marital relations usually 
have a negative influence on family 
stability, because this behavior is dis- 
turbing to one of the mates if not to 
both, unless the marriage was already 
completely washed up and the new 
affair is a sort of after the fact venture. 
In clinical experience, few if any adults 
are found to be able to maintain the 
kind of family life that children require 
for personality development and 
heterosexual maturity except in the 
family where the husband and wife are 
loyal to each other and continue to 
be each other’s sexual partner rather 
than having another such partner out- 
side the marriage. Extra-marital rela- 
tionships do not build nor blend with 
the kind of family life that children 
need for growing up. 

Moving back to the bearing of pre- 
marital sexual experience on family 
stability, we seem not to have much 
scientific evidence one way or the other. 

[I know of one professional worker 
who has had a great deal of experience 
in counseling family situations who 
made a study of one hundred women 
who had had pre-marital experiences. 
Thirty of the women considered it had 
been helpful to them in building their 
family life to have had pre-marital ex- 
perience; eighteen had very strong 
feelings of guilt about this and felt it 
had been a decided handicap in build- 
ing marriage; ten had moderate de- 
grees of guilt and were on the fence 
as to whether there had been anything 
helpful in it or not. The particular ac- 
count I saw of this study, did not indi- 
cate what happened to the other odd 
40%. In the Kinsey study, the pro- 
portion of people who have had some 
pre-marital relations was rather high 
—around 85%. A decided majority 
of them had such experience only with 
the person who later became the mar- 
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riage partner. This means that most 
of it was not promiscuous, nor at the 
sacrifice of affection and genuine re- 
spect for the personality of the sexual 
partner. Such experience when limited 
to relations with the later marriage 
partner is likely to mean that it became 
and remained stable. 

Insofar as_ pre-marital _ relations 
create guilt and tension, the effect on 
both mental health and family stability 
is apt to be negative, for tension and 
guilt are hard to live with and 
weaken one’s personal integration and 
lead to a certain amount of embarrass- 
ment and difficulty in interpersonal 
relation. Sexual experience, to be sat- 
isfying and stabilizing, has not only to 
provide biological release from tensions 
but also has to conform to one’s con- 
cept of himself and essentially to his 
sense of right. The contribution of 
sexual behavior to family stability can- 
not be evaluated apart from the cul- 
ture of which one is a part and of the 
particular moral values by which one 
lives. In some communities, behavior 
that is acceptable and stabilizing may 
well be unacceptable and threatening 
in another culture or community 


_* THIS point one may well ask 
whether both mental health and 
family stability are not endangered 
primarily because of the continuing at- 
titudes of taboo toward any practices 
that depart from the ideal of pre-mari- 
tal chastity and monogamous marriage 
I am probably as much opposed to the 
maintenance of sexual mores on a ta- 
boo basis as are any of our anthropol- 
ogists, sociologists, or biologists. I am 
opposed to taboos because they create 
conflict and fear and militate against 
mental health and stability. I have con- 
siderable question, however,—in fact 
grave doubts—whether simply soften- 
ing the taboo so that most people feel 
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that anything goes and that sexual 
behavior does not involve ethics at all 
would have the desired effect. Because 
[ am sure people are going still to go 
on trying to integrate themselves and 
all their functions, they have to add up 
their experience into something that 
makes sense for the self, and for the 
partner if we are talking about any 
form of sexual behavior involving two 
people. The answer is not in saying, 
let’s forget the goal, let’s forget all re- 
strictions, let’s forget all the repressive 
measures which societies use, let’s just 
be merry. I’m sure that would not lead 
to the kind of personal satisfaction or 
the kind of family stability or mental 
health that people basically and funda- 
mentally want. 

As I have said elsewhere ‘Admit- 
tedly our sexual taboos have been 
crude, and often cruel, but while crude 
and cruel, they have none the less con- 
served a set of personal and social 
values which people living under our 
culture at least are reluctant to give 
up—the linking of personal affection 
with sexual experience, the goal of 
marriage for life, and the building of 
strong family ties. | agree with Pro- 
fessor Murdock in one regard that our 
taboos as such are outliving their use- 
fulness, but the substitution of easy 
experimentation is not the answer. It 
is high time we replaced the taboos 
with something that is better. Person- 
ally, I will settle only for true enlight- 
enment and insight which can be 
brought about only through informal 
family living and an extensive program 
of family life education. In that way 
we can retain the positive values which 
the taboo has crudely protected and 
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avoid the ills which it has unwittingly 
produced.” 


That is about where I have arrived 
in my own convictions regarding the 
bearing of sexual behavior on mental 
health and family stability. I am sure 
that only that behavior makes for 
family stability and mental health 
which ties the organic functioning of 
the sexual endowments of people with 
affection and love for another person 
of the opposite sex, and ties it also to 
an on-going shared purpose between 
mates, a part of which purpose may 
be the having of children and the rear- 
ing of a family. Apart from such 
significant and on-going personal 
relations, sexual behavior is a rather 
lonely and unrewarding experience. 
In marriage counseling, and clinical 
work, people almost invariably speak 
in contrasting terms about masturba- 
tion, prostitution, and other less per- 
sonalized forms of sexual expression, 
as compared with sexual experience 
with an admired and loved partner 
whose personality and social give and 
take one enjoys and for whom one has 
personal value. These contrasting 
forms of sexual behavior are no more 
comparable than is the light of a tallow 
candle with the light of the sun. The 
light from each vibrates at the same 
rate, but there is still a whale of a dif- 
ference. It is these extra differences 
of relationship and meaning that pretty 
much make the difference between 
what’s healthy and what isn’t healthy, 
which determine whether or no a given 
kind of sexual behavior makes for 
family stability and mental health or 
whether it does not. 
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The Modern Problem 


[' is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that the majority of ministers who 
are on the lookout for a workable psy- 
chology that would help them in their 
pastoral work are getting increasingly 
bewildered the more they read on that 
subject. Happy the man of one text 
book, or the faithful disciple of one 
master! All the others will soon dis- 
cover that, far from being a solid 
basis, modern psychology seems to be 
the most elusive of all sciences, if it be 
a science at all. Freud discovered that 
mental troubles respond to psychologi- 
cal treatment. After the materialism 
of the nineteenth century that was an 
ingenious rediscovery comparable to 
the use of tools by eolithic man. But 
the hullabaloo with which the psycho- 
logical discovery was advertised bare- 
ly hides the fact that the new tech- 
nique is still in its most primitive 


stage. The feuds of the rival schools 
of modern psychology should 
even the incipient student of that field 
against the fallacious belief that he is 
moving on solid ground. 

Not only is our knowledge of the 
psychological facts extremely limited; 
it is even doubtful whether the modern 
methods of observation will probe the 
secrets of man’s mind more deeply 
than did the introspective methods of 
St. Augustine, Montaigne, or Schopen- 
hauer, or the intuitive descriptions of 
Shakespeare and Goethe, to mention 
only a few names. Furthermore, to the 
critical student of modern psychology 
it will dawn soon that in a most naive 
way the modern psychologist presents 
his interpretation of the psychological 
process as an assured result of science 
Just as though the materialistic view 
of man underlying behaviorism, or the 
naturalistic concept of life character- 
istic of Freud’s school, or the mystical 
holism of Jung were the results of 
scientific observation while in fact they 
are interpretative hypotheses! 

More lamentable, however, than the 
dogmatism of the modern schools of 
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psychology, is the uncritical and dilet- 
tantic way in which such psychological 
interpretations and techniques are used 
by theologians and offered to pastors 
as “pastoral” or “Christian” psychol- 
ogy. It should be a truism that a psy- 
chology based upon a pagan view of 
man cannot be transformed into a 
Christian one by just asserting that 
nature is God’s will, and that health 
and maturity are the goals for which 
man is created, or by stating that the 
sympathetic emotion connected with 
sexual experience is identical with the 
supreme commandment of the Bible 
simply because both of them are com- 
monly termed “love.” In view of the 
contempt in which the history of 
Christian theology is held in many of 
our seminaries, one should not be too 
much surprised to notice the ignorance 
of Christian anthropology found in a 
great deal of “pastoral psychology.” 
Professor Reuel L. Howe is one of 
the few outstanding exceptions to this 
rule. 


The Purpose of Life 

All the schools of modern psychol- 
ogy suffer from a weakness. 
They lack a satisfactory idea of the 
goal of human life. No Christian can 
consider happiness, or health, or ma- 
turity, or the absence of friction as 
the end for which he was created and 
for which our Lord died. Man knows 
instinctively that he was created for 
a higher end. He is unable to think of 
the divine without in some way or 
other desiring that he should be able 
to have some contact with it. 


basic 


Modern psychology, which ignores 
the deepest longing of man, starts with 
a figment of human existence rather 
than with real man. Yet the short- 
coming of psychology cannot be re- 
medied just by supplementing the pro- 
visional goal by a final one. Those who 
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adopt the Greek belief that God and 
the universe co-exist side by side will 
be consistent by making God a kind of 
after-thought of human life. The Bib- 
lical idea of creation implies the fact 
that man was made for God and thus 
that his divine destination will mani- 
fest itself in man’s nature. Unlike 
those psychologists who consider man’s 
normal state as one of contentment 
with himself and the universe, the 
Christian religion confesses that un- 
rest is an essential feature of man. He 
cannot be satisfied with himself as 
long as he has not yet achieved full 
communion with God. 

This God-caused restlessness will 
manifest itself as a disturbing element 
in the individual’s life as long as he is 
ignorant of its nature. He will be 
tempted to silence it and to substitute 
for it a complacent acceptance of one’s 
existence just in order to get rid of the 
goading disturbance, or he may be led 
to an endeavor to work for his own 
happiness or perfection. In neither 
case will the individual find true satis- 
faction, however, for he will attempt 
to halt the divine urge within himself, 
or else to accomplish by his own ef- 
forts what can be obtained only as 
God’s gift in Jesus Christ. 

Another feature that vitiates almost 
all “pastoral psychology” is the 
modern individualism. The strange 
paradox of modern man is the strong 
interest he takes in his environment as 
the source of his happiness, on the one 
hand, and the way he interprets his 
existence as having its meaning en- 
tirely in himself, on the other. Sin has 
so perverted his mind that he con- 
siders the things and the people of his 
environment as incidental features 
which he feels free to integrate into 
his own life or to keep them outside 
of it at his pleasure. How seldom does 
he realize that the fact of Creation im- 














plies that God co-ordinated his life 
with his environment and his environ- 
ment with him. The Christian religion 
condemns the determinism by which 
the individual is considered as a mere 
part of his environment, and thus 
leaves no room for a behavioristic in- 
terpretation of human existence. But 
the freedom for which man is destined 
is not a freedom that allows him to 
ignore the compelling co-existence of 
his environment. It is only by accept- 
ing the place assigned to him in this 
world, and by acting upon his environ- 
ment in a manner that is in accordance 
with his divine goal that man lives a 
truly human life. 

Diversity is one of the outstanding 
characteristics of God's world. Thus, 
there are many different ways in which 
God ties us together with the people 
of our environment. The sexual im- 
pulse is one, and by it people of differ- 
ent sexes are brought together; but 
there is also the relationship of parents 
and children, brothers and _ sisters, 
friend and friend, and there are the 
mysterious bonds by which people are 
joined for cultural, political, economic, 
and religious activities. Each of these 
relationships has its own basis in man’s 
nature; the fact that at times any of 
these relationships can be sexually 
tinged does not prove that all kinds of 
human relationships have a_ sexual 
foundation, just as the economic as- 
pects of family life do not imply that 
the relationship of parents and chil- 
dren has been called forth by economic 
conditions. 


INALLY, there can be no truly 

Christian view of psychology un- 
less sin is taken seriously. All modern 
psychology starts from the assump- 
tion that the individual is by birth an 
integrated being. Hence results a two- 
fold fallacy. All psychological distur- 
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bances are ascribed to factors outside 
the individual with which he is unable 
to cope, and the poised individual is 
considered as thereby living in a nor- 
mal state. Over against this superficial 
optimism, the Christian view states 
that the individual lives from his birth 
on in a conflict between a 
heed the divine call, on the one hand, 
and a self-assertiveness in which God's 
call is disregarded, on the other. The 
latter attitude ought not to be, and 
every human being is more or less con- 
sciously aware of that fact. It is to 
people living in such a state of internal 
conflict that God, through Jesus 
Christ, extends the hope and promise 
of an integrated life. This goal is to 
be reached by faith accepting the di- 
vine forgiveness of our guilt and the 
possibility of a new integrated life in 
the Holy Spirit. It cannot be accom- 
plished by man’s natural growth or by 
means of corrective acts originating 
inside the individual. 

Where this conflict is not solved by 
faith man is confronted with an un- 
pleasant alternative. He may either dis- 
regard the conflict and consider his 
sense of guilt as an illusion. Yet the 
result will be a debasement of his level 
of existence or the callous indifference 
which the self-centered and perhaps 
highly-cultured individual shows for 
the natural bonds by which he is tied 
to his environment. Or the individual 
may be willing to believe in the objec- 
tive character of his higher aspirations 
and hence in the objectivity of his 
guilt. Yet when no divine pardon is 
offered to him in such a situation, he 
is most likely to end up in a neurosis 


desire to 


Harmony between the secular types 
of psychology, on the one hand, and 
Christian theology, on the other, can- 
not be accomplished by whittling down 
the basic tenets of Christian theology 
or by “reinterpreting” them in purely 
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immanentist terms. The psychological 
interpretation of Christian doctrine 
dissolves the reality of God and re- 
duces our spiritual life to a mere tech- 
nique of successful living. Rather, 
Christians know of aspects of human 
existence which the secular psycholo- 
gist haughtily disregards. Yet since 
they are common data of human ex- 
perience his view of human existence 
becomes thereby an impoverished one. 
In vain does he brush them aside as 
“delusions.” His patients will be too 
well aware of their reality. Failure to 
take them seriously will therefore lead 
to guidance and therapy that rob the 
patient of the best he has in himself. 


HERE faith is lacking, the basic 

outlook of the individual is de- 
termined by his sin. Sin is not mere 
absence of faith, but, rather, a real 
factor in our life, no matter what 
designation is chosen for it. Like faith, 
sin, too, is a personal attitude in which 
self-assertiveness is combined with the 
determination to ignore the existence 
of God and His purpose. Wrongly has 
sin been described as the result of 
man’s finite nature. Rather, sin is the 
desire to live as though, notwithstand- 
ing our finiteness, we did not need 
God. Yet no matter how proud man is 
of himself, sooner or later he will 
realize that nature gets the better of 
him and that his environment does not 
act in accordance with his wishes. Con- 
sequently, the individual’s basic atti- 
tude becomes hate, fear, envy, guilt, or 
a sense of impotence or frustration. 
Where the individual refuses to realize 
the nature of his predicament, sin will 
result in contempt of one’s fellow men, 
self-righteousness, and vanity. 


It is obvious that according to cir- 
cumstances all kinds of combinations 
of these attitudes may be found. Since 
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sin, i.e., a wrong kind of self-assertive- 
ness, is at the bottom of ail these at- 
titudes, it is obvious that the sinful in- 
dividual is unwilling to seek the fault 
where it ought to be sought, viz., in 
his person, and that instead, he finds 
fault with his environment or with 
God. Hence arises the strange idea 
that anxieties are the consequence of 
the belief in the power of God. Where 
people really believe in the power of 
God they will find in it the firm basis 
of their final communion with their 
Creator and thus will derive comfort 
with that thought. The person, how- 
ever, who does not believe in God, is 
apt to interpret the operation of su- 
pernatural powers in this world as the 
cause of his insecurity. Experience 
shows, however, that even when such 
a person talks of the power of God, he 
does not thereby refer to the God of 
the Christian faith. The superstitious 
practices by means of which he at- 
tempts to counteract his anxieties, are 
clear evidence of his unbelief. 

The religious interpretation of anxi- 
eties, as of ali the other negative atti- 
tudes, implies a kernel of truth, how- 
ever. An analysis of individuals will 
disclose that the pattern of their per- 
sonalities varies according to the 
sphere of activity in which the Ego 
manifests itself most emphatically. In 
some the principal sphere of personal 
life will be found in religion; in others. 
in sex; in others again, in the acquisi- 
tive appetite, and so on. It would be a 
mistake, nevertheless, to seek the roots 
of these negative attitudes in the indi- 
viduals’ respective spheres of emphasis. 
Careful analysis will show that all of 
these attitudes are personality prob- 
lems which thus manifest themselves 
with varying degrees of definiteness 
and intensity in all spheres of activity. 
For that reason, any kind of sympto- 
matic treatment that deals only with 
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the manifestation which the negative 
attitude produces in the _ specific 
sphere of emphasis will be far from a 
real cure. 


UT it would seem that the whole 
approach made by modern 
chologies toward these negative atti- 
tudes is dominated by the mistaken 
opinion that those attitudes are but ex- 
pressions of a temporary maladjust- 
ment. The aim of psychotherapy then 
would be to rid the individual of his 
negative attitude by teaching him a 
well-adjusted way of life. But since 
they are attitudes of the person they 
reflect not merely a conflict between 
the individual and his environment, 
but also, and above all, the situation in 
which a human individual finds him- 
self when cut off from God. The re- 
sulting experience is an objective one. 
The individual 


psy- 


realizes that by him- 
self he is simply not wise and good and 
powerful enough to deal in a satisfy- 
ing way with his environment. The 
task of pastoral counseling cannot 
therefore confine itself to attempts to 
extricate the individual from conflict 
situations but, above all, it must make 
an effort to convey to the individual a 
deepened understanding of his wrong 
relationship to God. We render peo- 
ple a disservice by creating in their 
mind delusions concerning the limits 
of their abilities and powers, as the 
secular psychologist usually does. We 
ought to help people to live in the 
truth and hence have to indicate the 
true basis of their troubles, viz., sin. 
Such instruction has therapeutic effects 
because the Christian message adds 
that we can get along with our troubles 
when by faith we acquire the as- 
surance that God has a solution for 
them more satisfactory than would be 


their complete elimination. 


Sex 


From these 
concerning a 


general considerations 
“Christian” 
it will be possible to make a few per- 


S\ mbx« logy 


tinent remarks about the psychology of 
sex. We mentioned the fact that in his 
saving purpose God is concerned with 
man in his totality, not just with an 
immortal soul in a_perishing and 
worthless human body. Recent Biblical 
study has brought to light the fact tl 
the two Testaments are agreed on that 
view, and that Christian theology had 


A 
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created a lot of mistaken problems and 
bad solutions by substituting the Pla- 
tonic for the Biblical view. According 
to the Bible, sex is an integral part of 
man’s nature. This is true of its physi- 
ological, no less than of its psychologi- 
cal aspects. Thus by faith we embrace 
our sexual life as a divinely given part 
of our natural equipment. There is n 
reason why as human beings we should 
be ashamed of it or should treat it as 
something that could hardly be more 
than tolerated. The outlook of faith 
differs, however, from that of natural- 
ism and materialism by the emphasis 
it places upon the purpose for which 
God created it. We do not simply ac- 
cept it as something that exists and 
that is good merely because it exists 
It is characteristic of the Biblical eval- 
uation of this world that the goodness 
of the created things is not found in 
their intrinsic qualities, but rather in 
their fitness to serve the redemptive 
purpose of God. 

The negative attitude, which Chris- 
tians throughout the ages have so fre 
quently taken towards sex is_ not 
wholly unjustified. While the believer 
will identify himself with God’s sav 
ing plan and thus see his own life of 
sex in its light, the person who lacks 
faith will be tempted to appreciate sex 
on account of 


its intrinsic value, viz 
the pleasure which it carries with tt 
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or the importance it has for the propa- 
gation of the human race. Both inter- 
pretations are tragmentary views, 
however, and their claim to be the 
whole truth is challenged by experi- 
ence. Sexual life always implies as its 
strongest elements the desire to have 
union with a person of the opposite 
sex. The Bible confirms this experience 
by stating that its divinely assigned 
function is to bring about the ‘‘oneness 
of the flesh” of the two persons. Over 
and beyond the natural experience the 
Word of God points out that the mean- 
ing of the sexual desire is not exhaust- 
ed by a temporary union, but rather it 
is meant to unite the couple in a per- 
manent way. 

One of our greatest difficulties in 
developing a “Christian” psychology 
of sex is the widespread individualism 
of our age. As a result the emotional 
tie by which the two partners are con- 
nected, is interpreted in an egotistic 
way as a desire to be loved. In contrast 
with such a view, faith rejoices in the 
fact that the believer is enabled to give 
and to receive love simultaneously. In 
such an experience it makes no differ- 
ence whether I give or receive because 
there is a reciprocity that makes either 
activity delightful and rewarding. Fur- 
thermore, just as in every act of faith 
I am engaged in the totality of my 
existence, i.e., as a person with body 
and mind, so also the partner is seen 
and loved in his totality. Christians do 
not in a ‘Platonic’ way love mere souls, 
but rather human beings; yet for that 
very reason my sexual attitude towards 
the other person is also wrong, where 
I desire only the body and disregard 
both her mind and above all her per- 
sonal nature as an Ego. 


T IS obvious that the sexual rela- 
tions of a couple must lead into 
trouble, where the sexual desire is in- 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX a 
terpreted in a purely individualistic 
way, or where the relation to the part- 
ner extends to his body only. So de- 
vastating has been the influence which 
modern naturalism has had upon the 
mentality of Protestants, that in our 
age a good deal of pastoral counseling 
and of pastoral instruction should con- 
cern itself with a Christian presenta- 
tion of human existence. 

The Biblical interpretation leaves no 
room for the naturalistic view that the 
mere fact of sexual hunger could justi- 
fy its satisfaction, wherever the op- 
portunity offered itself. The term “hun- 
ger” itself is chosen to prejudice the 
case. For when hunger for food is not 
satisfied, evil consequence result for 
the individual’s health. But is sexual 
desire to be called hunger? Is the nym- 
phomaniac “hungry” so that it would 
be cruel not to let him seduce girls? 
Or what about the business executive, 
who spends the weekend with his sec- 
retary rather than his wife? Is he 
“hungry,” or does he just want a 
change? But quite apart from the ill- 
chosen terminology the advocates of 
freedom for sexual satisfaction over- 
look the most important factor in the 
picture. There is always a partner with 
rights of his own, and there is a divine 
The. person who thinks 
solely of satisfying his sexual desire 
refuses to acknowledge the fact that 
sexual union is a divinely chosen means 
through which two _ persons are 
brought together in the most intimate 
way in order that they might enter to- 
gether into communion with God. As 
a result of the sexual union, sperm and 
ovum may also be united and a new 
human being be formed. But a human 
marriage is meaningful even when per- 
manently sterile if only the couple is 
brought thereby to personal union and 
thus to a common comprehension of 
the redemptive love of God. 


purpose. 
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HE importance which partnership 

has for the sexual relation also 
offers the clue to a real understanding 
of love. A good many modern Protes- 
tant books on sex and marriage point 
out that everything will be well with 
a couple, if and when they love each 
other. Unfortunately, however, the 
term love is used too often in an am- 
biguous way. The sexual relationship 
is one in which the two partners are 
open to each other for sexual relations. 
This absence of resistance or tension 
coupled with the pleasure caused by 
the other person's bodily presence calls 
forth a sentiment of deep satisfaction. 
[It does not necessarily extend beyond 
the sphere of sexual relations into the 
mental life or the personal existence of 
the two people, and it is equaily often 
a more or less passive receptivity. Yet 
the goal for which God brings the 
couple together is not a frictionless co- 
existence of one on the the 
other, but rather a oneness in which 
each of them will live for the benefit 
of the other. This type of love alone is 
the basis upon which marriage is built 
“for better and whereas 
romantic love no less than infatuation 
will fade away with powerful new en- 
counters or coming age. Love that gives 
may not always find the response it 
deserves. It will render married life 
meaningful, nevertheless, because it 
provides for the partner the good 
which God has destined for him. 


side of 


for worse,” 


Sex and Pastoral Counseling 


In sexual matters, the task of the 
Christian teacher or counselor consists, 
therefore, in the first place in bringing 
to people the vision of the partner as 
given to them by God, and of the 
necessity lovingly to appreciate him. 
Paradoxical as it may sound, the truth 
is that marital difficulties among Chris- 


March 


tian couples no less than among non- 
Christians, are due to the fact that the 
two people concerned had _ never 
thought of their partner as the person 
for whose benefit they had been join- 
ed together. Making all the time de- 
mands upon the other which in the 
long run he was unable or unwilling to 
fulfill, and interpreting the things they 
had to give up when getting married 
as privations for which they expected 
compensation, they missed from the 
very outset the point from which a suc- 
cessful marriage could be started 


The uncritical way in which theo- 
logians have adopted the naturalistic 
outlook of modern psychology, has led 
to a fatal misunderstanding of sexual 
sins. There is a tendency either to drop 
the concept altogether, “al 
sexual life is natural, and nature is 
God’s work,” or else to limit the con- 
cent to sexual perversions. Neither 
view is compatible with the Christian 
concept of sin. The lack of regard for 
the dignity of womanhood or the ego- 
tistic attitude taken towards 
spouse is sinful than 
perversion. In all those cases the divine 


because “a 


ones 


no less sexual 


purpose concerning sex is ignored 
Furthermore, the mere fact that a per- 
son has an homosexual or sadistic dis- 
position is not by itself sinful, no mat- 
ter whether it be interpreted as an in- 
herited trait or a propensity acquired 
in early childhood. We have to tell such 
people, however, that by following the 
impulse of their disposition to the 
point of sexual activities, they will act 
contrary to the goal of sexual partner- 
ship, which God has established. God 
does not demand anything impossible 
or excessively hard of them. Not more 
is expected of them than of any “nor- 
mal” person who, too, has no right to 
engage into sexual intercourse, unless 
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the partner for lifetime has been 
found. 
Many Christian counselors have 


adopted the secular psychologist’s ap- 
proach to sexual problems. As pointed 
out above, mistaken views of human 
nature and existence will thereby be 
employed. The minister will do well 
to differentiate in his counseling be- 
tween personality problems coupled 
with a sexual fixation, on the one hand, 
and specifically sexual problems, re- 
sulting from the individual’s unwilling- 
ness to take God’s purpose with sex 
seriously, on the other hand. In the 
first group the negative attitude of 
hate, guilt, envy, and so on, will mani- 
fest itself particularly in the sexual 
realms, when the latter is the indi- 
vidual’s sphere of emphasis. It is obvi- 
ous that in such cases no help would 
be given if the individual were con- 
fronted with commandments, vitupera- 
tions, or threats, because they have no 
power to change personal attitudes. 
But it would be equally mistaken to 
discuss with him the specific sexual 
problems which result from his nega- 
tive attitude. On account of the cen- 
tral role sexual problems play in his 
life, their discussion will only tend to 
aggravate the negative attitude. Rather 
he is to be approached as a person who 
has not yet learned to transcend the 
limits of his own circle. If the coun- 
selor attempts to approach him in a 
purely secular way by means of per- 
sonal kindness and sympathy, the re- 
sult will be a transfer of the sexual 
fixation upon the counselor; if the 
latter proceeds in a matter-of-fact way 
he refuses the service which as a minis- 
ter of Christ he owes to that person. 
The only way such a person can be 
freed of his egotism is by turning him 
to the blessings which God offers him 
in Jesus Christ, and to the ensuing ob- 
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ligation under which God places him 
thereby. 


HILE in this type of case the 

person needs in the first place 
the comfort and joy of the Gospel, 
things are different with the second 
type. There the cause of the trouble is 
the harm that a person does to another 
person by the way he handles their 
common sexual relationship. In many 
instances such a person will consider 
his actions as legitimate because na- 
tural, or he will seek the reason for 
marital disharmony in his upbringing, 
or in the partner. Such attitudes are 
evidences of the fact that he has not 
yet reached the freedom which faith 
alone can provide, viz., the freedom to 
assume the responsibility for his own 
actions. In this case, too, mere con- 
demnation without the proclamation 
of the God-given freedom would not 
avail much. But I fail to see how such 
a person could be brought to the point, 
where he would be willing to assume 
the responsibilities for the harm done 
to the partner, unless one contradicted 
his sinful excuses and moral escapes 
by confronting him with the majesty 
of God’s commandment. 

Finally, a warning should be sound- 
ed against the danger of unrealistic 
views taken in Christian psychology. 
In the Christian life there is no room 
for either self-complacency or perfec- 
tionism. Let nobody be deluded about 
the gravity and power of sin. The more 
deeply we penetrate into the mystery 
of divine grace, the more clearly we 
become aware of the many instances in 
which we live our sexual: life without 
sufficient regard for the goal God has 
set for it. Hence it cannot be our task 
to talk the person with a guilt complex 
out of his sense of guilt. By the latter 
he is kept aware of the sublime goal 
for which he is destined. The help we 
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offer him consists in showing him that up to him so clearly to point out th 
he was measuring his guilt by wrong implications God's saving will has 
standards and attached it to wrong our sexual life that no escape into it 
objects. The Christian counselor will sincerity and vagueness is left to th 
teach him to know the will of God con- members of his congregation, but 
cerning the life of sex, but also the — so clearly to present the power of th 
forgiveness of sin and guilt that comes Gospel, that the repentant sinner 
to him in Jesus Christ. able to realize how Jesus Christ mal 
In this life Christians are beset by life tolerable. For in 


ANC) 


granting us. the 
many temptations, and he is rare who _ freedom to call our sin sin and 
will be able to overcome all of them, demn it, the Lord starts in us the ney 


to cot 


the ey 
nor are they to be handled lightly. life which is directed towards ful 
Without the stinging pain of real re- communion with God. The life of fait! 
morse we should not expect to receive — is truly a good one. For by it the duali 


the Saviour’s forgiveness. To do so ty of our sinful attitude is oy 
hurts our pride, and hence we are not and we are 


ercome 


moving single-heart 


easily inclined to practice true repent- towards our destination. As long as w 
ance. In meeting this reluctance or self- condemn our sins and follow the light 
delusion, which is particularly power- we are with God, no matter how f 


ful in sexual matters, there lies the we still find ourselves 


from the goal 
minister's heavy responsibility. It is 


when we lie down for the last sleep 
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Legalism and the Use of the Bible 


The Pastor's Task Is to Devise a Pastoral 


Discipline in the Use of Scriptures that 


ls Adequate to Cope with Human Souls 


BY WAYNE E. OATES 
Professor of Pastoral Care 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Louisville, Kentucky 


HE use of the Bible in the teach- 

ing functions of the Christian 
community naturally makes of it a 
book of personal and corporate disci- 
pline. One of the great purposes for 
the original writing of many portions 
of the Bible, especially of the New 
Testament, was to throw ethical and 
spiritual light upon the practical ethical 
dilemmas with which the spiritual com- 
munity collided. This makes the book 
relevant to those same practical con 
cerns of Christians today, even though 
the social and historical context in 
which we face these problems is quite 
different from that of 


first century 





This article is part of a chapter from Thi 
Bible in Pastoral Care, the Pastoral Psy- 
chology Book Club Selection for March 
Copyright 1953 by The Westminster Press 
and reprinted by permission 


Christians. Therefore, the Bible, in the 
hands of contemporary Christians, 1s 
a handbook of church and personal dis- 
cipline, a treasury of ideals of human 
thought, feeling, and conduct as these 
experiences are lived out under the 
rule of God. Thus, the participation of 
the authors of the Bible in the eternity 
of the new being in Christ, as well as 
the weathering tests of history, makes 
of the Bible a book that speaks with 
an independent reality. 

Nevertheless, the basic question we 
confront here is, How shall the Bible 
be used in the application of these 
ideals to specific human situations to- 
day? The minister bears the necessary 
tensions between being a preacher of 
the ideals of Jesus, on the one hand, 
and manifesting the pastoral tender- 
ness of Jesus toward persons who 
failed to measure up to those 
ideals, on the other hand. K. E. Kirk, 
in his book The Vision of God, says 
that the pastor has two alternatives: to 
use the teachings of the Bible and the 
Church pastorally or to use 


have 


them 
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penally. By the pastoral use of the 
Bible, he would mean “‘such uses . 

as are designed to comfort, strengthen, 
and inspire the weakling.” By the 
penal use of the Bible and its ideals, 
he would mean “such usages as have 
for their purpose to cut off the Church 
from the world by cutting the weak- 
ling from the Church.” 

The use of the Bible as a treasury 
of ideals may very easily be twisted 
into its legalistic use as a book of penal 
discipline by means of which the pas- 
tor introduces Biblical authority as 
legal justification for his own merci- 
less judgment of human frailty. Hav- 
ing rejected this role as “one who ex- 
communicates,” however, the minister 
still faces his responsibility as a pro- 
tector of the flock from those external 
forces that would destroy the com- 
munity itself. Naturally, I am aware 
that I am presupposing the whole 
problem of the nature and intention 
of the Bible, and the role of the minis- 
ter in his relation to the Bible and to 
his people, when I raise this issue. 

The pastor who uses the Bible as a 
lawbook casts himself into the role of 
a legalistic judge of his people. When 
he does this, he cannot but cast him- 
self into the role of one who excom- 
municates, one who penalizes. This 
could be based upon the presupposition 
that he himself is without sin. Yet he 
may know himself to be a sinner and 
still have the responsibility of helping 
to quarantine and localize a_ person 
who is more of a threat to the com- 
munity at that time than he is. Jesus 
refused the role of a sinless judge on 
more than'one occasion and set him- 
self in opposition to its Pharisaic pro- 
tagonists. When the rich young ruler 
called him a good teacher, he said: 
“Why do you call me good? No one 
is good but God alone” (Mark 10:18). 


March 


When the die of judgment had been 
cast and the adulterous woman was to 
be stoned, Jesus did not raise a ques- 
tion as to the validity of the law, but 
asked that the one without sin cast the 
first stone. This passage does not ap- 
pear in the earliest manuscripts of the 
Greek. However, its appearance in the 
later manuscripts may be indicative of 
efforts on the part of spiritually sensi- 
tive Christians of the day of its intro- 
duction to reject the penal use of the 
Bible, because Pharisaism as a social 
reality had begun to reappear in 
Christian garb. As Nietzsche says, 
“The good must be Pharisees — they 
have no choice.” 


ET JESUS, on the other hand, 

was spiritually secure enough to 
let most people convict themselves, as 
he also did the rich young ruler. This 
was a part of his pastoral care of peo- 
ple. Jesus knew that life itself is the 
therapist that never asks whether or 
not a person can bear its treatment. K. 
E. Kirk, in his evaluation of the rela- 
tive merits of the penal use.of the 
Bible and the Church as opposed to 
the pastoral use of them, says: 


It is almost superfluous to ask which 
of these two methods conform most 
closely to the mind of the Good Shep- 
herd. He who broke not the bruised 
reed, nor quenched the smoking flax, 
who consorted with publicans and _ sin- 
ners, who bade the apostles to forgive 
seventy times seven—whosoever came 
to him, though they fell away and came 
back again time after time, he would in 
no wise cast out. How he could do this 
without lowering his standards, abating 
his demands, or compromising with evil, 
is his own peculiar secret. The Church 
must learn it if and as she can; but her 
best efforts to put it into effect in the 
fact of the complex demands of the 
world and the special allurement of the 
devil have been blind and blundering as 
compared with his. 
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If a pastor is an authoritarian, penal 
disciplinarian, however, he has no 
choice in the kind of relationship he 
has to many seriously disturbed people. 
They either never come to him at all 
or he tends to cut himself off from 
them when they do. For this reason, 
the matter of the Biblical knowledge 
of a minister and the matter of his ap- 
proach to interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures cannot be separated from his role 
and function as a pastoral counselor. 


Even the more flexible pastor, how- 
ever, who does seek to use the Bible 
pastorally rather than penally, has peo- 
ple come to him who are sorely 
troubled by certain recurrent and dif- 
ficult passages of Scripture. These 
persons tend to have harsh and unre- 
lenting judgments upon themselves; 
their concern for the meaning of these 
Scriptures is charged with almost an 
obsessive kind of anxiety. History and 
our counseling experience teach us, in 
these particular instances, that the 
penal use of these Scriptures has fail- 
ed miserably. As K. E. Kirk 
again: 


says 


Penal discipline has always defeated 
its own ends It has failed openly 
... That is perhaps the best that can 
be hoped for; at least the ground is 
kept open for the emergence of a pas- 
toral discipline adequate to cope with the 
needs of human souls. 


The pastor’s task (with whatever 
help we can give each other in the 
search for the mind of Christ) is to 
devise for himself a pastoral discipline 
in the use of these Scriptures that is 
“adequate to cope with the needs of 
human souls.” Such a discipline, to be 
adequate, would involve an adequate 
interpretation through a thorough con- 
textual knowledge of the Scripture, 
and an adequate technique of pastoral 
care and personal counseling through 


clinical experience with “human souls” 
who actually have the problems re- 
ferred to in the Scripture. The average 
minister has been accustomed to in- 
terpreting Scripture in the fashion of 
the scribes: on the basis of literary 
evidence and ecclesiastical dogma only. 
3ut pastors have only feebly approach- 
ed the interpretation of the Scripture 
by means of clinical histories and in- 
terview records. Their contacts with 
the needs of the human beings who 
present these problems should give 
some index to a life-centered inter- 
pretation. This was. most often the ap- 
proach to interpretation that Jesus 
used, and a pastor does not get help 
directly from other pastors in his task 
of devising a pastoral use of the Bible 
adequate to cope with human needs. 
He gets this help directly as he relates 
himself to Jesus of Nazareth and to 
the troubles of his people as they see 
them and must bear them. He cannot 
be bothered too much about what other 
people think, and what some other 
scribe such as myself has to say. I can 
be of only indirect help to my reader 
in his search for the mind of Christ in 
human suffering. 


Nevertheless, I should like to choose 
five passages of Scripture that pose 
“legal difficulties” most often to the 
people who come to me for pastoral 
counseling. I choose these passages, 
not because they are the only such 
passages, but because they appear most 
often and tend to be the most difficult 
of the passages that “come up” into 
the conscious concern of parishioners. 


HE FIRST passage is found in 
Matt. 5 :21-26: 


‘You have heard that it was said to 
the men of old, “You shall not kill; and 
whoever kills shall be liable to judg- 
ment.” But I say to you that every one 
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who is angry with his brother shall be 
liable to judgment; whoever insults his 
brother shall be liable to the council, and 
whoever says, “You fool!” shall be liable 
to the hell of fire. So if you are offer- 
ing your gift at the altar, and there 
remember that your brother has some- 
thing against you, leave your gift there 
before the altar and go; first be recon- 
ciled to your brother, and then come and 
offer your gift. Make friends quickly 
with your accuser, while you are going 
with him to court, lest your accuser 
hand you over to the judge, and the 
judge to the guard, and you be put in 
prison; truly, I say to you, you will 
never get out till you have paid the last 
penny.’ 


These words are quoted to the pas- 
tor by a person who is struggling with 
strong inner motives of hostility which 
he cannot recognize because of inner 
blindness, and which he cannot accept 
because to do so would mean that he 
would either have to express them 
toward the people whom he resents, 
reconcile himself to a peaceful rela- 
tionship with these persons, or turn 
these hostilities back in upon himself 
in the form of self-condemnation. The 
person takes the passage and interprets 
its meaning legally. He will say to the 
pastor, “If you have any resentment, 
you are a murderer.” Christ’s words 
are taken literally as if he were enact- 
ing that the angry man be tried right 
then as a criminal. If this were true, 
it means that he was introducing a 
more merciless legalism than that of 
the Pharisees whose legalism he was 
trying to supersede. 


Rather, his meaning must be inter- 
preted in the light of the whole Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and more particu- 
larly in the light of the paragraph in 
which it appears. Such an interpreta- 
tion would indicate that (1) Jesus was 
accepting the fact that people do get 


angry. (2) Jesus was teaching that 
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anger, and not murder, is the point at 
which to begin the discipline of the 
heart. To wait until it has reached the 
overt act of murder is to give anger 
its way until it is too late. Thomas a 
Kempis, with clear psychological per- 
ception, marks out this interpretation: 


We know not oftentimes what we ar 
able to do, but temptation shows us what 
we are ... Wherefore one (Ovid, Li 
xu. De Remed. Am.) : ‘Withstand the 
beginnings; the remedy is applied t 
late, when the evil has grown st 
through long delay.’ For first ther 
cometh to the mind a bare thought of 
evil, then a strong imagination thereof, 
afterwards delight, and evil motion, and 
then evil consent. 





0 


strong 


To confuse oneself by saying, how- 
ever, that anger and murder are the 
same, apart from the growing process 
in time toward the full-growness 


sin, is to confuse sin with temptation 
and to substitute an internal legalism 
for an external legalism which is 
doubly harmful in its effects on human 
personality. Therefore, such a thing 
is alien to the mind of Christ, who 
gave his life for ours. Sin only wher 
it is full grown brings death, in this 
case. But Jesus is calling attention to 
the growing process involved in sin 
(James 1:15), and the necessity of 
dealing with hostility at its roots early 
in its life. Jesus is pointing to the pre- 
vention of rather than the 
punishment of criminals. (3) Jesus 


crime 


teaches clearly and plainly that anger 
should be accepted as anger quickly, 
and not allowed to fester into the plots, 
the plans, the persecutions of a deluded 
mind. (4) Jesus teaches that anger is 
a dangerous emotion, having the pos- 
sibilities of destruction in it, not only 
for oneself, but also for others. As 
Alfred Adler says, it is one of the “dis- 
junctive emotions.” For this very rea- 
son it must be accepted for what it is; 
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it must be accepted quickly and dealt 
with soon through the process of 
reconciliation, before it becomes some- 
thing very much more different and 
dangerous. And what is that some- 
thing? It is contempt for the basic per- 
sonality of the one against whom one 
feels hostile. As James says, this con- 
tempt becomes a sort of backbiting 
venom, and with the tongue we bless 
God and we curse men, who “are made 
in the likeness of God” (James 3:9). 

For these very reasons the persons 
who come to a pastor with deep 
hostile feelings have a fear of their 
own hostile feelings which is reflected 
in a contemptuous abhorrence of those 
whom they resent. The hallmark of 
their trouble is that they have held 
within themselves, unaccepted, repress- 
ed, and unrecognized feelings which 
have cankered into systematized per- 
secution complexes. Jesus is accurate- 
ly describing the sickening repression 
of hostile feelings here. 


I QUITE agree with Frieda Fromm- 
Reichmann in her penetrating psy- 
chological analysis of her patients and 
our culture. She says that we have 
much more trouble accepting, recog- 
nizing, and learning how to handle our 
hostile impulses than we do our sexual 
impulses. The person with this diffi- 
culty comes to the pastor, and uses the 
words of Jesus in a legalistic way, con- 
demning others in a hostile way for 
their anger toward him. He says that 
“no Christian would act that way,” 
and that “he does not feel angry to- 
ward anyone,” because “he just won't 
let himself think such _ things.” 
Nevertheless he is consumed in unhap 
piness, and in bondage to his conflict 
with the other person. 


Or, on the other hand, another type 
of person with a “saccharine sweet- 
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ness” and a grandiose feeling of mar- 
tyrdom will come and say in a rather 
“otherworldly” sort of way that he or 
she has nothing but an “absolutely 
prayerful and perfect love’ for another 
person who has done him a gross in- 
justice. He may even say that he is 
glad that his soul is free from danger 
of the judgment because he does not 
have any hatred. The pastor who has 
eyes to see and ears to hear will soon 
sense that such persons are “protest- 
ing too much.” Fundamentally they 
are filled with unaccepted and re- 
pressed feelings of hostility. The pas- 
tor’s task is that of bringing them into 
the awareness, acceptance, and under- 
standing of a conscious sense of per- 
sonal responsibility. He will find that 
if he uses a permissive, accepting, and 
tender listening ministry, a person 
tends to relax and recognize his real 
self. 


The truth of the whole matter is 
that a person cannot love his enemy 
until he has been able to recognize that 
he is his enemy, and how and why he 
is his enemy. The only other recourse 
than this is the repressive legalism of 
Pharisaism which washes the outside 
of the cup clean and leaves the inner 
cup dirty. It resolves itself into basic 
contempt for personality, and a hellish 
misery as a result. 


Again, let us take the passage found 
in Matt. 5:27-30: 


‘You have heard that it was said, 
“You shall not commit adultery.” But 
I say to you that every one who looks 
at a woman lustfully has already com- 
mitted adultery with her in his heart. 
If your right eye causes you to sin, 
pluck it out and throw it away; it is 
better that you lose one of your members 
than that your whole body be thrown 
into hell. And if your right hand causes 
you to sin, cut it off and throw it away; 
it is better that you lose one of your 
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members than that your whole body go 
into hell.’ 


This passage is regularly quoted to 
the counseling pastor to mean that the 
very appearance of any sexual thought 
and feeling is the equivalent of adul- 
tery. The chaplains of many state hos- 
pitals have seen this passage most 
gruesomely interpreted literally by a 
patient who actually did “pluck his eye 
out,” because it caused him to see 
sexual objects. It is difficult for the 
Biblical legalist to avoid this grotesque 
caricature of psychological legalism. 

The same principles are involved in 
this passage of Scripture as it appears 
in the troubled consciousness of coun- 
selees that are involved in the passage 
just preceding it which refers to 
anger. Quite regularly a pastor of 
teen-age Christians will have them ask 
him what this passage means. When 
he seeks their answer which prompted 
the question, he finds that they feel 
that for them to have any sexual feel- 
ings at all is wrong. They interpret the 
passage legalistically to mean that the 
very appearance of any sexual 
thoughts in their conscious minds, par- 
ticularly dreams and_half-waking 
states, condemns them as “adulterers.” 
[ have had young people come to me 
confessing the act of adultery, and 
when the true story was out, they had 
simply called themselves adulterers 
after having had the first surges of 
sexual concern awakened within them 
in the beginning of their mating in- 
tentions. No overt behavior was 
evident. 

Following the previously stated pat- 
tern of interpretation, we could say 
that Jesus accepts in the above state- 
ment the fact that people do have sex- 
ual feelings, that these feelings are the 
point at which to begin discipline upon 
the basis of honest recognition and 


acceptance of one’s sexual nature, an 
not at the act of adultery. To do so 
to prevent adultery, rather than ¢ 
puntsh adulterers. He is pastoral inh 
concern rather than penal. Likewis 
also, he teaches that the sexual urg 
has the capacity of ruling the whol 
life of the individual, and thus becon 
ing a spiritual tyrant in the life, castin 
the whole of the life into the fires 

passion and destroying it thereby. 


, on pastoral procedure here is om 
of radical nature in the counsel | 


Jesus. He makes the same decisior 


about the sexual passion here that 
surgeon makes about a wounded mem 
ber of the body. If an injured kne 
threatens the whole life of the individ 





ual, the surgeon advises amputation. | 
is better to lose one member of th 
body than that the whole life be lost 
This is essentially the wisdom of Jesus 


therefore, that if the sexual need has 
become the ruling passion of the whol 


life, at all times and all places, it woul 
be better not to have it at all. Natural 
ly this is an extreme case, used t 
demonstrate the ordinary situation 


The use of hyperbole as a means 0 


teaching is common in Jesus’ words 


The choice here is between the lesser 


of two evils, as in the case of the sur 
geon, and Jesus is evaluating whid 
would be better. 


This interpretation must be place 


in the context of the larger teaching 
of the Sermon on the Mount. Jesu 


reiterates again and again that the 
Heavenly Father should 1 


that one cannot serve God and n 


ye one’s God 








lan 


mon, otherwise he will be double 


minded; and that only the pure 1 


heart can see God. Neither a systems 


tized contempt for one’s brother nor 


deification of sex can take God's plact 
in one’s life without leaving him # 
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danger of total personality disintegra- 
tion and disorder. A spirit of eager- 
ness toward reconciliation and a sub- 
ordination of the basic hungers for 
food and for sex to the sovereign 
Lordship of Christ are the narrow 
path between libertinism and mental 
illness. 


How, then, can the pastor implement 
such a pastoral interpretation of the 
teachings of Jesus in his counseling 
ministry with a 
struggling with the management of 


his sexual strivings? 


person who is 


A class of women in a missionary 
training school invited a woman from 


the local maternity home for un- 
married mothers to speak on the social 
problem and care of unmarried 


mothers. The woman was a major in 
the Salvation Army. During the ques- 
tion period, the students asked her: 
“How should we start to deal with a 
girl who has become pregnant out of 
wedlock who comes to us for help?” 
She answered, “You should begin by 
accepting yourself as a sexual person, 
understand your own 
womanliness, and realizing that the 
thing that has happened to this girl 
might have happened to you!” Georges 
Jernanos, in his Diary of a Country 
Priest, epitomizes our attitudinal 
orientation : 


coming to 


I ought never to have received Mlle. 
Chantal the day before yesterday. Her 
first visit to the presbytery was hardly 
conventional. And at least I ought to 
have interrupted her but as 
usual I followed my own impulse. I 
refused to see anything else but the girl 
before me, tottering as though on the 
brink of a double gulf of hate and des- 
pair. O agonized face! Such a face can 
never have lied, such anguish . and 
yet other agonies have not managed to 
arouse such pity in me. Why should this 


sooner, 
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pain have such an intolerable challenge ? 
My memories of unhappy childhood are 
still too vivid, I feel. I, too, experienced 
once this terrified shrinking from all 
the sorrow and shame of life . . . God! 
such revelations of impurity would prove 
the most ordinary tests, if only they did 
not show us ourselves. That hideous 
voice, never yet heard, wakes in us its 
long murmuring echo. 

And what then? I ought simply to 
have acted with all the more prudence 
and discretion. Yet instead I hit out 
right and left at the risk of wounding 

while I struck the ravening beast 

its defenseless innocent prey. No 
priest worthy of the name sees only the 
concrete instance. 


RANTED such an understanding 

of his own personality, the pas- 
tor’s best approach to the person who 
presents the teachings in the above- 
named passage is to hear the person 
out without rejection or curiosity in 
his response. The person may use the 
Scriptures as a means of avoiding the 
acceptance of the sexual feelings at all. 
He may use them as a means of justi- 
fying his libertinism on the ground 
that Jesus’ teachings are too ideal for 
him, and that “even preachers don’t 
live up to that ideal.” The simplest 
point of technique is that the pastor 
shall discover the particular disturb- 
ance in the interpersonal relationships 
that caused the person to come to him 
with the question in the first place. 
This takes the problem out of the 
academic sphere and puts it into the 
sphere of the intimately personal. The 
pastor discovers this by refusing to in- 
terpret the Scripture too quickly until 
he has some understanding of the con- 
text of interpersonal _ relationships 
from which the person is speaking. 
This is a rule of thumb in all questions 
siblical 


concerning interpretation. 


Something caused the person to be- 
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come concerned about the Scripture. These imposing ethical dilemmas oj 
What was it? After a thorough clari- the ways in which the Bible appear 
fication of these factors has been made, clinically in the stream of conscious 
the pastor can follow the same pro- ness of the pastor’s counselees ar 
cedures of counseling as are suggested enough to discourage him profoundh 
in the next chapter on the use of the When the pastor as a teacher sow 
sible in interpretation. Suffice it to legalism to the wind, he and his suc 
say that the Scripture should not be cessors need expect nothing but 
used to manipulate the person into a whirlwind of ethical confusion in their 
decision that he cannot understand or counseling ministries. In order to per 
carry through. form the paradoxical function, the pas. 
(Editor’s Note. For the rest of this tor, at the risk of being misunderstoo 
paragraph, Dr. Oates continues with by the more legalistic members of his 
the exploration of the psychological flock, must forego the self-preserva 
understanding and application of other 
similarly significant passages in the 
Bible which frequently cause great dis- 
turbance to the Bible reader — pas- 
sages dealing with homosexuality, the 
unpardonable sin, etc. Each analysis is 
vividly illustrated and indicates speci- 
fically how a psychological understand- ; 5 
ing of the emotional needs of a person #US€ the one gives life and the othe 
can be arrived at through a deep un- kills and destroys. Sin takes advantag 
derstanding of both the person and the of the situation of the legalist and bk 
Bible, and how the Bible in turn may guiles the mind and makes sin all th ™ 
be used as a healing instrument of sick more sinful, and when it is full-grow T 
and disturbed souls.) brings death. 


tive comforts afforded the legalist. Hi 
must accept the social responsibilities 
that come with the kind of Biblical in 
terpretation that seeks the spirit rather 
than the letter of the Scripture, it 
meaning and purpose rather tha 
merely its language and symbols, be Ca 
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Prayer and the Unconscious 


The Real Aim of Conscious Prayer Is to Produce 


An Unconscious Prayer Which Will Prevent 


The Sinful Impulse Ever Arising 


BY GUY BOWDEN 
Canon of the Cathedral and Director 
of Religious Education, Diocese of 
Truro, England 





“FINHE RIGHT 

prayer and conduct is not that 
conduct is supremely important and 
prayer may help it, but that prayer 
is supremely important and conduct 
tests it.” This quotation from Arch- 
bishop Temple makes a good starting- 
point for a consideration of prayer as 
the underlying force which determines 
character and conduct. 

To the practical Englishman reli- 
gion is inseparable from conduct. This 
emphasis on the close connection be- 
tween the two is invaluable, for it is a 
salutary safeguard against regarding 
religious exercises as in themselves a 
guarantee of salvation: conduct must 


felation between 





This article is a chapter from The Das- 
sling Darkness, published by Longmans, 
Green & Co., and reprinted by permission. 
This book is the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club Selection for March. 


always be the test of their worth. Un- 
fortunately there is also implicit in this 
attitude of mind the conviction that 
conduct is the true end to which reli- 
gion is a means; as the adjutant re- 
marked, “Religion, Padre, is good for 
morale.” But religion cannot be a 
means to anything: it is an end in it- 
self. Right conduct is an offshoot of it, 
an incidental by-product; it can never 
be, as so many people unquestioningly 
assume, the goal to which religion 
leads. 

To the Christian especially this 
should be plain, for Christian Ethics 
taken by itself is a most disappointing 
study. There are very few rules: all 
that Christ left is a general principle 
—to do unto others as we would be 
done by—which can be interpreted in 
the most diverse ways. Other systems 
of ethics have carefully thought out 
rules of conduct. A Christian is ap- 
parently left to act on impulse and do 
as he likes. “Love God and do as you 
like,” is, in fact, a fair summary of the 
situation. According to the Christian 
scheme, a man cannot bytaking thought 
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cultivate in himself the various Chris- 
tian virtues. There is a list of them in 
S. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, but 
tuere they are labelled “fruits of the 
Spirit.” We cannot grow them; we can 
only let the Spirit grow them in us, so 
far as we hand ourselves over to His 
direction. God plants them; we can 
stultify their growth, if we wish, but 
there is no kind of spiritual forcing 
house whereby we can of our own ac- 
cord hasten their development. 

It is part of the greatness of the 
prophet Jeremiah that he, first of the 
Old Testament prophets, saw the 
shortcomings of a merely legalistic 
obedience to God and insisted on the 
individual’s inward knowledge of God 
in his New Covenant. His countrymen 
could never rise to the height of his 
teaching, and we see in the Pharisees 
the result of clinging to the letter of 
the law—a self-conscious and meticu- 
lous conformity with a Code of Laws 
which had become ever more complex 
and elaborate as it tried to cope with 
the continually 
and 


changing conditions 
down the 
generations. From all this Christ cuts 
men free. He repeats the lesson of 
Jeremiah that God will put his laws in 
men’s inward parts and write them on 
their hearts. There is to be no consci- 
entious striving to keep a mass of 
archaic regulations; but what He de- 
mands is in a sense harder, for it is a 
demand that every follower of His 
should be so filled with His Spirit that 
he is capable of 


circumstances of life 


spontaneous self- 
adjustment to every situation, as it 
arises, according to Christian stand- 
ards. As Christians we are left free to 
act on impulse, because 
mind of Christ.” 


“we have the 


Thus, Monsignor Ronald Knox can 
write of the lightness of heart and the 
lightness of touch which characterises 


orl 
Varch 


those to whom the sense of God’s ex- 
istence is most vivid. “Religion,” he 
says, “when it becomes a strong force 
in a man’s life, does not involve these 
nice, these laborious calculations about 
means and ends. Rather he has a pat- 
tern before his eyes, and can see ata 
glance what colours match it, a melody 
in his ears which would make this form 
of action or that, he cannot quite tell 
you why, a discord.” 


HAT is a description of the Chris- 
tian ideal, the man who has the 
mind of Christ. 
we must 


3ut to have His mind, 
first have communion with 

Him—and that is prayer. We can act 
on impulse safely, only as the impulse 
springs from a prayer-filled character 
from a personality integrated by the 
Holy Spirit. Conduct is the test of this 
co-operation with the Holy Spirit 
which is prayer, and the co-operation 
if it is to extend along all the conscious 
levels of life, must be carried on als 
in the unconscious levels. A man will 
only be capable of impulsive and spon- 
taneous self-adjustment to every situ- 
ation in the Christian spirit, if his un- 
consciousness is permeated and dom- 
inated by the Spirit. 

“Pray without ceasing” is an impos- 
sible injunction if it means that we are 
to pray consciously all day and every 
day. The work of the world must gi 
on; no man can drive an engine or add 
up figures or sell potatoes on his knees 
What S. Paul surely means is that 
prayer can fixed habit of 
mind which can continue unconscious! 
whatever we may happen to be doing 
consciously. It can be so practised con- 
sciously that it fills the unconscious 
without ceasing. Fénelon has a homely 
illustration of this. “An affectionate 
father,” he says, “is not always think 
ing about his son; a thousand things 


become a 
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his imagination, and thereby 
his mind. But such distractions never 
hinder his paternal affection. When- 
ever the thought of his child recurs, it 
is with conscious love, and he knows 
that he has never ceased to love that 


occupy 


child for a moment, though he has 
ceased to think of him. This is what 
our love for our Heavenly Father 


ought to be—simple and without mis- 
trust anxiety.” Such a love 
ceedingly difficult to attain, for it cor- 
responds to that inward awareness of 
God which our Lord promised to the 
pure in heart. It makes a demand on 
all three divisions of the personality 

mind, heart and will; for whatever 
else that saying may mean, it certainly 
means, ‘Blessed are the single-minded, 
those whose ‘hearts are set to obey the 
’ for they shall 
His 


or is @x- 


commandments of God, 
this abiding conviction 


Presence.” 


have of 

In psychological language our rela- 
tionship to God has to become a dis- 
position rather than a sentiment; and 
on this point the psychologists can be 
of great assistance. If we wish to think 
about the psyche as a whole, we must 
turn to them, for that is their province, 
though they can make no authoritative 
pronouncement on the relationship of 
that psyche to God. 

Both sentintents and dispositions, 
then, are formed by attaching instinc- 
tive emotions to some external object 
which stimulates them. For instance, 
most boys have a sentiment for their 
they may like it or dislike 
but their instinctive emotions are stim- 
ulated by it in Hadfield 
Writes that “the most dominant of all 
our sentiments embody our ideals 
aims in life, for it is to these that most 
of our emotions are particularly 
strongly attached, and it is these that 
dominate the will.” But the difference 


school : 
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between sentiments and dispositions is 
that, while sentiments are consciously 
formed and held, dispositions are un- 
consciously accepted and acted on. To 
act in response to them is second na- 
ture; you do not have to think. Be- 
haviour in response to them is popu- 
larly, but loosely, called “instinctive.” 
Thus while the Pharisee in the parable 
about prayer had a conscious sentiment 
about religion, the Publican had a very 
much greater disposition for it; as 
Hadfield points out, “One man may 
make religion his conscious aim and 
possess a religious sentiment: another 
may actually think about religion very 
little, but he may 
religious disposition.” 


have the greater 
The  disposi- 
tions, therefore, have a far deeper and 
more lasting influence on our charac- 
ter and on our reaction, whether in 
thought, word or deed, to the various 
circumstances of daily life; for ‘the 
qualities adopted as conscious senti- 
ments in our schooldays become the ac- 
cepted dispositions of our manhood, 
and sentiments can only become the 
basis of a strong character when they 
have become dispositions, the abiding 
spring of right habit and conduct.” In 
a sense, therefore, education has only 
a secondary aim in seeking to mould 
and influence the consciousness of a 
child; its primary aim is so to affect 
the unconscious that it will become the 
perennial source of right conduct. 


OW this is also true of that spirit- 
ual education which we all 
prayer. It is as conscious prayer passes 
into the realm of the unconscious that 
it becomes most real and its effects are 
most deeply felt, because there it is af- 
fecting the very roots of our charac- 
ter, and strengthening them to bear 
those fruits of the Spirit, which, as we 
have seen, are one objective criterion 
of the efficacy of prayer. A good tree 


produces only good fruits. S. Francis 
de Sales uses this test to discriminate 
between good consolations and aridities 
and others which are useless. The con- 
solations of prayer, he says, are good 
if they strengthen character. But such 
“sweets” come either from the 
or from our own imagination, “ 


Devil 
if they 
have sweetness only for ourselves and 
if they render us curious, bitter, punc- 
tilious, impatient, obstinate, haughty, 
presumptuous, harsh towards our 
neighbour, and if, thinking ourselves 
already little saints, we are no longer 
willing to be subject to direction or 
correction.” If the fruits of the tree are 
bad, then there is something wrong 
with its roots; and the roots lie some- 
where far underground. 

It is suggested, therefore, that the 
primary aim of conscious prayer is the 
establishment of unwitting prayer at ; 
level 


consciousness, so _ that 
prayer becomes a fixed inner disposi- 
tion of the soul and does truly con- 
tinue without ceasing. Charles Wil- 
liams has said that “interior conviction 
is the real aim of prayer’; and it 1s 
profoundly true. It should be there the 
whole time, even though we ourselves 
are not conscious of it, as a permanent 
background to the shifting foreground 
of consciousness. In the light of such 
a conviction all things can be seen sub 
specie aeternitatis. 


below 


An analogy may be drawn from the 
experience of those who live within 
the hearing of some continual noise, 
such as the testing of aeroplane en- 
gines. They become so accustomed to 
it, that, though they are conscious of 
the noise when it starts, it then passes 
out of their conscious apprehension, 
and they only become conscious of it 
again when it stops and the unusual 
silence redirects their attention to tt. 
While itis going on, it is always pres- 
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ent in the background of consciousness, 
but no attention is directed to it, and 
the people concerned can concentrate 
on other things, either wholly uncon- 
scious or subconsciously aware of the 
that the 
primary aim of conscious prayer—so to 
establish it in the 
that we are all the time subconsciously 
aware of the in the back- 
ground of the Divine Indweller. We 


din. Something of sort is 


unconscious level 


presence 


may not know that it is there, but we 
do know when it stops being there. 
There is a story called “the Way of 
a Pilgrim,”’ which may provide a clear- 
er illustration. It is written by a Rus- 
sian peasant who relates how he came 
Paul, “Pray 
without ceasing.” This upset him con- 


across this saying of 5. 


siderably, as he could not see how any- 
one either took it or ever could take it 
literally, and he was sure that S. Paul 
meant plainly what he said. After 
various fruitless endeavours to obtain 
light on this problem, he came to an 
old monk in a monastery somewhere 
in the depths of Russia, who told him 
to say the Prayer of Jesus, “Lord 
Jesus Christ, have mercy on me,” so 
many times a day—3,000 times the 
first day, then 6,000 times a day for 
ten days, and after that to continue 
saying it 12,000 times every day. The 
peasant, though somewhat appalled by 
the magnitude of his task, followed it 
out to the letter, and after various mis- 
adventures came to the point where 
the prayer itself went on automatically 
in his head and made, he says, a sweet 
and continuous accompaniment — to 
every detail of his daily life. 

Now we may think that method of 
achieving our end rather reminiscent 
of the heathen prayer wheel. But it 
did at least achieve the end. What end 
we are likely to achieve by leaving the 
Wireless on all day and having dance 
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band music as a running accompani- 
ment to our daily tasks, one does not 
like to think. But that it will have a 
far-reaching effect on character is an 
almost inescapable conclusion if the 
psychologists are right in their view of 
the working of the human mind. 


HAT exactly the unconscious is, 

where it is and what it contains 
are all questions on which psycholo- 
gists differ fairly widely. But their 
conviction that it exists is unanimous. 
Ever since F. W. H. Myers postulated 
what he called the subliminal self, be- 
cause it exists below the limen or 
threshold of consciousness, there have 
been all sorts of attempts to explore it. 
Some are conducted in the name of 
Psychical Research, in the hope that 
this hypothesis may afford an explan- 
ation of such paranormal phenomena 
as telepathy and _ precognition of 
events. Others are due to the desire to 
cure abnormal psychological conditions 
in man. But these various lines of re- 
search have not yet been co-ordinated 
or correlated with the pioneer efforts 
of the mystics to understand the hu- 
man soul. Some psychologists seem to 
believe in a threefold condition of the 
mind—*Consciousness which contains 
what is in our minds and what we can 
without trouble or difficulty bring in, 
the Subconscious or Preconsciousness 
which contains material less readily ac- 
cessible, and finally the Unconscious 
which is normally inaccessible and con- 
tains material unwittingly repressed, 
still energetic, but censored from ap- 
pearing in consciousness by the Super- 
Ego, whose representative in con- 
sciousness is the conscience.” Professor 
Jung would regard the Unconscious 
also as a seed-ground for future ideas ; 
for it contains the instinctive energies 


of life—forces which may be destruc- 


tive if they are not ordered and con 
trolled, but without which no construc- 
tive purpose can be achieved. He als 
teaches a sort of universal unconscious 
which the 


from Individual Uncon- 


scious appears to derive or at least 
with which it is in contact. Down here 
in this widespread but inaccessible cel- 
larage are the archetypes of knowledge 
which are liable to seep through, as it 
were, into the 


individual mentality 


Thus Jung, from a new angle of ap- 
pre rach, would seem to afford fresh evi 
dence for Plato’s Theory of Anamne- 
sis, according to which we do not in 
fact learn everything by instruction, 
but some things at any rate by a pro- 
cess of recollection. Even in the 

structed mind there is not 
getfulness,” but 


unin- 
“entire for- 
there may be this 
archetypal knowledge of good and evil 

All this may still be largely specu- 
lative and only suitable for discussiot 
amongst erudite psychologists, but the 
picture that emerges for the layman is 
rather small 
bungalow built upon the very much 


of consciousness as a 


larger basement of the subconscious, 
which in turn is separated only by a 
trap-door, generally locked and barred, 
from the extensive coal-mine of the 
unconscious. Whether the coal-mine is 
an entity in itself belonging exclusively 
to the bungalow is unknown; it may 
have ramifications into other people’s 
coal-mines or it may even be connect- 
ed with the universal coal-mine which 
underlies all life. But down there at 
any rate, there lies the primitive stuff 
of life, the ore of the instinctive libido 
out of which are fashioned both the 
treasures and monstrosities of Con- 
sciousness. F. W. H. Myers said that 
his subliminal self 


contained both 

gold-mine and a dustbin, and Profes- 
sor Jung apparently agrees, since 
teaches that in man’s inner nature are 
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demonic either 
good or bad, and both are essential to 


forces which may be 


the achievement of personality. 

It is time that some Christian ex- 
plorer with the right qualifications flew 
the flag of Christ in these uncharted 
depths : they might become rather more 
intelligible if they were seen as part 
of His Kingdom. After all, if, at the 
Holy Spirit brooded 
upon Chaos, He, too, must be down 


Creation, the 


the coal-mine along with the primitive 
stuff of life. There is a Principle of 
Order there shaping this chaotic ma- 
terial into form. What comes up into 
the bungalow may be good or bad. The 
stirrings of sin, pride in its many 
forms, and the rest come “from the 
heart’—that is from the disorganized 
self; and the Augean Stables of that 
self have to be continually cleansed. 
One repentance is not enough; the 
devil taketh seven other devils more 


on 


UNCONSCIOUS 4 


wicked than himself to occupy success- 
fully the house that is left empty with- 
out an occupier, even though the occu- 
pier has just departed after a thorough 
spring-cleaning. No one is safe. Even 
S. Paul could lest he himself 
should be a castaway. The owner of 
the house must go on struggling to 
maintain himself within it, and the 
struggle is essential to life; for, in 
Christian terms, the utterances that 
are heard from down below may be the 


fear 


voice of temptation or the voice of vo- 
cation. We have already noted that our 
Lord’s two great commandments are 
an immediate answer to the deepest 
instinctive urges of mankind, “Love 
God with all thy heart and mind and 
soul and strength; and love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself.” There are the objec- 
tives that alone can completely satisfy 
the demands of our two fundamental 
instincts, the ego and the herd in- 
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stincts. But to direct their energies 
wholly in accordance with these two 
commandments is an aim extremely 
difficult to achieve, 
much easier to use them for more im- 
mediately pleasurable ends and thus to 
yield to selfish temptation. But the 
struggle to direct them aright is the 


because it is so 


making of the soul. It can give way to 
temptation or it can run away from it 
by means of repression; the creative 
way of meeting it seems to be to accept 
it as a part of nature without giving 
way to it. “Lead us not into tempta- 
tion but deliver us from evil.” The 
Strengthener may thus strengthen the 
personality by testing it, by exposing 
it to temptation or trial. In other 
words, He is even in the 
coal-mine. By co-operating with Him 
we can turn it into a gold-mine; by 


dominant 


non-co-operation we can turn it into a 
sort of sewer. 


RAYERS, then, is a two-fold op- 

peration. We can open the win- 
dows of the bungalow or we can elect 
to go down the mine, but either way 
we cannot get away from God. Simi- 
larly we can fill the basement with re- 
pressions or we can turn it into a 
treasure-chest. Everyone has had the 
experience of waking up in the morn- 
ing and feeling happy for no consci- 
ous reason. We can store up something 
pleasant in the memory out of sight of 
consciousness but accessible to it. The 
most integrated personalities have a 
basement full of “treasured me- 
mories”: their “disorganized self” is a 
comparatively small element in the 
contents of the basement. The least in- 
tegrated are those whose “disorganized 
selves” are a very unruly element, be- 
cause their basements are full of re- 
pressions. It is useless to try to keep 
the lid of the coal-mine firmly sealed 





M arch 


and to try to pretend to oneself that 


one has not such disreputabk 
things as an egoistic instinct, a sexual 
instinct or the instinct to run with the 
herd. By doing so, we are trying, quit 
vainly, to cut ourselves off not only 
from the inexhaustible ore of life, but 
also from the operations of the Holy 


Ghost. 


got 


There is a delightful 
Vicar who was holding a mission it 
his parish. He held a conference of all 
the workers in the parish and the Mis- 
sioner and his staff, and prayers wer 
duly offered for the success of the 


story of 


mission, and edifying things were said 
but shortly afterwards he was saying 
confidentially to the Missioner, “You 
know—what my congregation needs 
most, is a bit more devil in it.” It is 
extraordinarily odd, but significant, 
that in that colloquial phrase we should 
attribute the operation of the Hol 
Ghost to Something diabolical. If 
somebody needs ‘ta bit more devil” in 
him, presumably what he needs, is 
more life, more fire, more enthusiasm 
and driving 
getting it is 
that is where vital energy is stored; 
and there, if the Spirit is in truth the 
Life-giver, he will find not the devil 
but the Holy Ghost. Another Vicar, 
when Bishop Winnington Ingram of- 
fered to take a Quiet Day in his parish, 
is reported to have answered, “What 
this parish needs is not a Quiet Day, 
but an earthquake.” He apparently had 
the same feeling that new life can only 
come from some kind of upheaval, and 
that there is a sort of subterranean 


force; the only way of 


to go down the mine, if 


reservoir of volcanic energy, if only 
we can tap it. If this Life is to well uy 
into the conscious mind, then prayer 
must penetrate down into the uncon- 
scious levels. 


We have said that if the conscious 
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mind is praying, then the sinful im- 
pulse dies stillborn at the threshold of 
consciousness: the immediate aim of 
conscious prayer is to kill it when it 
arises. Thus, one of the most life-like 
touches in Anthony Trollope, is where 
the Archdeacon became very angry 
about something but could not give 
vent to all his good anger until late 
that day, after his evening prayers; 
and the thing that irritated him most 
was the knowledge that by the time 
he had said his prayers all his anger 
would have evaporated. His conscious- 
ness of God would have killed it. 

Sut the real aim of conscious prayer 
is to produce an unconscious prayer 
which will prevent the sinful impulse 
ever arising—not to open the windows 
of the bungalow occasionally when the 
stuffy air inside has become practically 
noxious, but to open them so reguilar- 
ly that, to strain the metaphor beyond 
its limits, the sunlight will penetrate 
down into the basement and even into 
the mine itself where in the end It will 
meet Itself. Whither shall I go, then, 
from thy Spirit? If I go down to hell, 
says the Psalmist, thou art there also; 
and we may add, if I go down into the 
unconscious, even there also shall thy 
hand lead me. If the Life-giver is 
there, then there is also down in the 
mine—along with the raw stuff of po- 
tential desires and energies—a Power 
which is capable of turning them even 
at that level into good desires rather 
than bad, creative energies rather than 
destructive ones. What theologians call 
“prevenient grace,” the grace that an- 
ticipates our attempts at virtue and 
predisposes our wills to good without 
any conscious effort on our part, must 
operate primarily in the unconscious. 
But “effectual grace” is needed as well 
to supplement and complete it. If the 
Spirit is to have His way from the 
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first with the instinctive energies and 
to mould them aright, then we must 
co-operate with Him in our conscious- 
ness; that is our responsibility, though 
even on that level the responsibility is 
not solely ours, for there, too, we are 
dependent on the Spirit's help to en- 
able us to develop fully and to make 
actual the first faint stirrings towards 
good that we perceive thrust up into 
consciousness. The Easter Collect as 


iL PSYCHOLOGY Mar 


we have seen, sums it up by asking 
“that as by thy special grace prevent 
ing us thou dost put into our ming 
good desires, so by thy continual hek 
we may bring the same to good effect 
Our aim must be so to co-operate wit 
the Holy Spirit on the conscious lev 
as to permit Him more and mor 
surely to dominate the Unconscious 


[NE effect of Prayer penetrating 
into the Unconscious is the attain 
ment of interior peace. Perhaps of al 
human beings only the Blessed Virgir 
Mary ever had it completely. At even 
level of life, conscious and unconsei 
ous, she must have been wholly domi. 
nated by God: it is worth noting that 
in the stories of the Nativity she i 
represented as having open vision 
whereas the commands of God com 
to Joseph in dreams, as if the voie 
spoke to his unconscious rather thar 
his conscious mind. But this interior 
peace can be known at times to any- 
one. Descriptions of it occur in the 
Psalms. “Trouble and heaviness have 
taken hold upon me; yet is my delight 
in Thy commandments.” “Though 
am sometime afraid, yet will I } 
trust in Thee, O God.” Here it 





represented as a sort of rock that 
stands up immovable in the face of al 
the waves and storms of terror an 
distress. They are very real when the 
come, but they pass, and the rock i 
still there. S. Francis de Sales says 
that it need not be undermined ever 
by remorse. “Even in and after our 
sorrow for our sins,’ he writes, “w 
should keep our peace of mind. . . . Put 
aside, then, all that gloomy, restless 
peevish, and therefore proud, depres 
sion.” Perhaps it is that rock whid 
turns remorse, the sorrow for sif 


which is death because it is self 


regarding, into repentance, the sorrow 
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for sin which is life, because it is God- 
regarding. 

There cannot be any complete peace 
in the sense of strife; if 
there were, it would be a comfortable, 
selfish, soul-deadening inertia. There 
cin only be the peace at the hub of a 
wheel, the peace of balance between 


absence of 


opposing forces, temporarily achieved, 
perhaps, and repeatedly lost; but the 
struggle for it is the achievement of 
personality. It is the unseen pivot on 
which the soul balances between Praise 
—‘O Lord, open thou our lips”—and 
Penitence ““O God, make speed to save 
us.” Those two opening notes at the 
beginning of Mattins and Evensong 
are immediately combined in_ the 
chord of the Gloria—‘‘Glory be to the 
Father and to the Son and to the Holy 
Ghost, As it was in the beginning, is 
now and ever shall be, world without 
end.” That is the sort of prayer that 
should be prayed without ceasing. in 
the unconscious. It is the perfect ex- 
pression of faith in the Son’s declara- 
tion of the Love of God, of the sense 
that the only thing that really matters 
is His Glory and of the knowledge 
that That is eternal, is now despite all 
appearances to the contrary, has al- 
ways been so and will stand fast for 
ever to the end of the world, of life, 
of Time—and beyond. If all that can 
be worked into the roots of life, then 
the fruits are bound to be gracious. It 
is, to change the metaphor, like “the 
famous stone that turneth all to gold”; 
and our part is so to open-the mind to 
God so far as we can consciously ap- 
prehend Him, that the heavenly al- 
chemist, who works down below in the 
laboratories of the unconscious, may 
transmute all the common ore of life 
into the coinage of God. 

“Lord, teach us to pray. And pray 
Thou Thyself in us.” 


UNCONSCIOUS 
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The Function of Sex 


To the Editor: 


Permit me to cite a case, then raise some 
questions : 

Before the meeting of one of our boards, 
half a dozen men were discussing the prob- 
lem of the misrepresentation of sex in such 
literature as the popular 25c book found in 
every drug store. It had been suggested 
that youth today knew more of the physical 
and mechanical aspects of sex than at any 
previous time, but did not have adequate 
understanding of the spiritual and emotional 
implications of it. One of the men, at this 
point, revealed a personal problem. 

This man said something like this, “Sex is 
a terrible problem and I don’t believe that 
knowledge is all that is needed. Young peo- 
ple know too much about sex today. My 
father told me about it, so I knew what to 
expect but, even so, sex has been a terrible 
battle for me for fifty years.” 

Now the man mentioned has been married 
for about forty years, is one of the most re- 
spected men in the church and community, 
and apparently has a very happy home life. 
He and his wife appear to be very normally 
and tenderly devoted to each other. They 
raised half a dozen children, all of whom are 
now married and raising families. They are 
one of those grand couples who make you 
feel better for knowing them. I have detected 
no artificiality whatever in them. 

The problem: Is there indicated a puri- 
tanic suppression of sex impulse for other 
purposes than reproduction? Might some 
other problem be involved? Then for . the 
$64 question: With an individual who has 
made such an apparently successful attempt 
at adjustment as he sees it for this long a 
time of life, should a person probe more 
deeply into the situation, or let well enough 
alone, anticipating that the declining years 
of life will forestall any further future ag- 


gravation? Or should some attempt be made 
to help create a more satisfactory solution 
even after the individual has reached sixty, 
without social breach? 


A muinister-teacher replies: 


The board member is not “puritanically” 
suppressing the sex impulse, if we are to 
judge solely by his reported remarks. It 
may very well be that he refers to his ex- 
perience with a wife less or more sexually 
urgent than he, or to temptations on his 
part to step outside the marriage bond for 
gratification, or even possibly to some 
deviant tendency in his own or another’s 
sexual activity. Of course, if the minister 
pursued the matter he might find that his 
guess is justified, that the board member is 
“inhibited” about sexual love as such, for 
some supposed reason of religious duty, 
social obligation, or personal ideals. 

The basic question, in a situation of this 
kind, is whether to pursue the matter at all, 
or just “let well enough alone.” The de- 
cision would have to be left with the minis- 
ter, who knows his man’s personality and 
capacity for “talking out” personally 
troublesome problems. The point is, how- 
ever, that there is nothing inherent in the 
man’s age (sixty or more) or in the ap- 
parent fact of his success as pater familias, 
to prevent further growth for him in sexual 
understanding. The amazing and even ex- 
citing thing about recent “geriatric” studies 
is their revelation that patterns of emotional 
growth persist well past middle age and 
even long after sexual vigor has declined. 

At the same time the minister should be 
aware that around sixty some people under- 
go character changes (organic brain changes, 
atrophy of cells, some degree of sclerosis) 
with exaggeration of personal traits. They 
occasionally get interested romantically in 








much younger women, an ego-enhancement 
maneuver. It might be well to try to learn 
whether this board member is showing any 
evidence of the sexual twist or of coincident 
ones, such as monopolizing conversation, 
reminiscing out of proportion and endlessly, 
irritating and embarrassing his family. In 
short, his remarks might just possibly have 
been an indirect bid for consultation and 
‘talking things over.” 

A minister is justified in “probing” in 
such a case if he can keep alive the distinc- 
tion between probing and prying. After all, 
this man has done very well for a long time. 
It is very likely that he is mature and ex- 
perienced enough to mean, by saying that 
“sex is a terrible problem,” just what the 
great majority of people have found and 
observed! As a board member of the church 
his declaration, “I don’t believe that know- 
ledge is all that is needed,” may well be a 
layman's way of saying that grace is needed 
in the love of God and the faith—communi- 
ty’s strength, to buttress a man’s ideals 
about sex; even sexual “salvation” is not 
merely a matter of gnosis. 

Older people are able to discuss life, in- 
cluding their own portion of it, with fair 
realism because of their long experience and 
the calm of retrospect (unless, of course, 
there is guilt involved in their memories, in 
which case therapy is indicated). Sylvanus 
Duvall in his recent Men, Women and 
Morals insists that a_ theoretically ideal 
sexual adjustment in marriage is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule, yet creative 
families abound. The board member could 
reasonably feel that “sex is a terrible prob- 
lem” (it is, if the romantic and psychological 
literature is to be trusted), and still show 
no “artificiality” whatever about his mar- 
riage, his children, and his home. 

Finally, if it should prove upon further 
exploring that he is manifesting ‘“‘a puritanic 
suppression of sex,” ie., that he is too 
Augustinian and refuses to recognize that 
sexual love is as real a part of marriage as 
parenthood is, the minister might well pass 
on to him the essential features of D. S. 
3ailey’s The Mystery of Love and Marriage 
(the Pastoral Psychology Book Club Selec- 
tion for August, 1952). For Christian pas- 
tors and teachers it is a striking study in 
the theology of sexual practice. It is a deep- 
ening inquiry into the much neglected Bib- 
lical and doctrinal grounds for seeing in 
sexual love (monogamous) the highest and 
fullest realization of the ideal of organic 
unity not only within the life of God’s 
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still remains true. We certainly do not feel 
that any useful social end would be gained 
by placing restrictions on the free discussion 
of the problems of sexual morality. There 
will be mistakes, probably some excesses; 
but sooner or later the native common sense 
of mankind will work out sane and practical 
norms of conduct. From time immemorial, 
the older generations have always thought 
that the younger crowd were going to hell 
ina buggy, as Chief Justice Stone once put 
it. Yet somehow the universe managed to 
survive. And still manages. 

Authoritarianism and suppression may 
seem to be the quick and easy solutions. Un- 
fortunately they have been tried again and 
again with the same result—complete and 
absolute failure. Long ago men sought to 
stop Galileo from teaching that the earth 
moved around the sun. They forced him to 
recant his teaching. It did not take too long 
for yesterday’s heresy to become to-day’s 
commonplace and tomorrow’s orthodoxy. 
We find it impossible to divorce sexual be- 
havior from human nature and conduct; the 
more we get to know about these the better 
off the human race will be. 

(2) It is much less troublesome to deal 
with your correspondent’s “sixty-four-dollar 
question.”” Unless the man in his sixties who 
says that he has had a difficult time working 
out his sexual adjustment asks for help, it 
would be best not to undertake to put before 
him what might be an unsettling matter. 
Sex, as the flippant put it, is here to stay. It 
is doubtful that anyone has gone through 
life altogether untroubled about its nature, 
and all of us have had to deal, at one time 
or another, with some of its more uncom- 
fortable manifestations. Society, especially 
our Protestant Anglo-Saxon society, has 
held before us an ideal of sexual conduct 
which was clearcut: that sex could legiti- 
mately be had only with one’s wife and for 
the procreation of offspring. Any variation 
from that norm was evil and sinful. Human 
history shows a great gulf fixed between 
that particular ideal and its achievement. 

It would be unwise to trouble this elderly 
man, who appears to have made a fine com- 
munity adjustment, because he may have 
expressed misgivings in respect to his sexual 
life. From everything that appears from your 
correspondent’s picture, it would be rushing 
in where angels fear to tread to volunteer 
help that might not be helping at all but could 
be actually harmful. Unless there were some 
fairly clear indications that this man was in 
the way of becoming a senile sex offender, 
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1 AYCH 
one who undertook to interfere would be 
doing the man considerably less than a 
kindness. 
Greorce W. Henry, M.D 
ALFRED A. Gross, Ph.D. 
The George W. Henry Foundatio 
New York City 

A director of a Human Relations Institut, 


writes: 


The problem presented here seems to in- 
volve at least two questions: (1) 
it appropriate for the minister to offer o 
portunity for counseling when counsel 
has not been specifically requested, and (2 
would counseling probably be helpful in the 
situation cited ? 


When is 


(1) In general, I think the most produ 
tive counseling situation comes about when 
the pastor is directly approached 
seling. In this particular case, when the mai 


mentioned stated that sex had been a “ter 
rible battle” for him for fifty years, he 
may have been really asking for help. O1 


the other hand, his statement 
have been a contributory comment to the 
conversation of the moment. If so, the pastor 
would have really served no good put 
by following up as if this man were r¢ 


may simply 








in need of counseling. There is no objective 
method by which one could possibly I 
whether or not this man wanted help. Ther 
is, however, a subjective method; that is 
did the pastor at the moment of the ma 
of this comment feel that the parishioner 
was simply making a statement whi 
tributed to the talk at hand, or did the pastor 
feel that the statement was a feeler, 
ing toward someone who might be able t 
offer help? 


Very frequently people do reach out in 
this manner, hoping to find some | t 
out at the time “getting out 
limb” and exposing themselves too 


same 





This may be seen clinically in the mother 
who brings her child to a clinic as a waj 
of gaining help for herself. It seems to me 
that effective pastoral counseling depends 
in part at least upon the pastor’s ability t 
subjectively evaluate when one is really ask 
ing for help and when he is not. It seems 
to me that the old question with regard t 
therapeutic approach to persons is applicable 
here; that is, (a) what is the person saying! 


(b) what is he really saying? and (c) what 
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is he not saying? Experience and a well- 
developed empathic ability contribute greatly 
to the development of the ability to make 
the kind of subjective evaluation suggested. 


(2) Whether or not counseling would 
probably be helpful in the situation under 
consideration would depend largely, I think, 
upon the first question I have raised: does 
the man really want counseling? Obviously 
this person has considered sex to be a prob- 
lem in his life. The pastor raises the ques- 
tion as to whether there may be indicated 
a puritanic suppression of the sexual im- 
pulses for other purposes than reproduction. 
This might be so, but any this 
question would hardly be justified without 
much more information than we have. Here 
is a man who has been married for forty 
years and who has apparently been able to 
make an adequate adjustment to life. The 
pastor observes that this man and his wife 
appear to be quite devoted to each other, 
have reared a nice family and “are one of 
grand couples who make you 
better for knowing them.” 


guess on 


those feel 


I would doubt that there would be any- 
thing to be gained by any probing into the 
situation. If the man has made a fairly ade- 
quate adjustment thus far in life despite his 
feeling that sex has been troublesome for 
him, 1t is probable that he will be able to 
continue the kind of adjustment he has beea 
able to make. The fact that this man has 
thought of sex as a “terrible problem” for 
fiity years may indicate that he has had to 
exert strong controls over his own 
impulses. If this is true, 


sexual 
then it would seem 


that the controls had been effective and at 
the same time had not detracted greatly 
irom his total happiness in life. I think 


cardinal rule of 


therapy might well be ap- 
plied in such a case. 


That is, never disturb 
controls and defenses unless there is some- 
thing more adequate to replace them. 


My conclusion, then, is that unless a 
pastor is directly approached by a parishion- 
er for counseling or the pastor feels strongly 
that in various ways the parishioner is in- 
directly asking for help, the wise course 
would probably be to do nothing in this 


matter except to be available and approach- 
able. 


DEAN JOHNSON 

Director, Human 
Institute, Florida 
State University 
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NOTES 
AND NEWS 





SUMMER WORKSHOP ON 
PASTORAL CARE 


HE Federated Theological Facul- 

ty of the University of Chicago 
has announced a Workshop on Pas- 
toral Care, to be held from August 3 
to 14, under the joint leadership of 
Seward Hiltner and Granger West- 
berg. Membership in the Workshop is 
limited to full-time religious workers 
from the parish, chaplaincy, college 
campus or other branch of the minis- 
try. There are no special requirements 
of background knowledge other than 
college and seminary education and 
some experience. The 
group will be limited to about forty. 

The Workshop will require the full 
time of its members during the two 
weeks. There will be some large ses- 
the leadership of which 
Messrs. Hiltner and Westberg will be 
assisted by some members of the facul- 
ty of the University of Chicago Medi- 
cal School. There will be many small 
workshop sessions, in which the direc- 
tors will be assisted by several other 
leaders, headed by Prof. William B. 
Oglesby, Jr., of Union Theological 
Seminary, Richmond. 

Opportunity will be provided for 
actual pastoral contacts with individ- 
uals, and for discussion in workshop 
sessions of each member’s own pas- 
toral work. In addition, each member 
of the Workshop, in his application 
for admission, will pledge himself to 


professional 


sions, in 


bring two reports of his own pastoral 
care from back home. 

Costs of the Workshop are being 
kept to a minimum, and some scholar- 
ships will be available. Those interest- 
ed in more detailed information should 
write to Dean of Students, Swift Hall, 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, 
Ill. The deadline date for receipt of 
applications is April 15. But since 
membership in the Workshop is limit- 
ed, those interested are advised to ap- 
ply as early as possible. Provision is 
being made for rooms for individuals, 
hut there will be no accommodations 
for families. 


INSTITUTE OF PASTORAL CARE 


A number of six and twelve weeks’ 
courses in clinical pastoral education 
will be conducted this summer under 
the auspices of the Institute of Pastoral 
Care at Ann Arbor, Michigan; Boston, 
Massachusetts; Dayton, Ohio; Port- 
land, Oregon; Chicago, Illinois, and 
several other places during the months 
of June, July, and August. 

These courses will be given under 
the supervision of several outstanding 
chaplains who have had extensive ex- 
perience and training in clinical pas- 
toral care. The registration is limited 
to a small number of students for each 
course. For further information write 
to Chaplain James H. Burns, Director 
of the Institute at Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, Boston 14, Massachu- 
setts. 
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The Meaning of Sex Per Se 
To the Editor: 


In the recent September issue of PASTORAL 
Psycuo.tocy the following statement was 
made in an article by Professor Reuel L. 
Howe of the Virginia Theological Seminary: 


In this sense is sexual union sacramen- 
tal, for the act is an outward and visi- 
ble sign of the mutual union between 
two persons in which function serves 
its real purpose, which is to be an in- 
strument for the realization of the full- 
ness of being. 


This is the meaning of sex which 
does not need marriage to give it mean- 
ing. (p. 36) 


It is of interest to compare this statement 
with the following statement made by Father 
Hoffman, S.S.J.E. in his brief pamphlet of 
instruction entitled “Christian Marriage” 
(The Society of Saint John the Evangelist, 
980 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 38, Massa- 
chusetts) : 


When a baptized man and woman agree 
to live with each other for life, and that 
union is consummated, the sacrament 
of holy matrimony has taken place, 
even in the absence of priest or Church. 
The blessing of the Church, ministered 
to the parties by the priest, conveys 
the grace to keep the vows given and 
received and to live chastely in the 
estate or status of matrimony. And of 
course the marriage of Christians should 
be solemnized by God’s priest, when 
that is possible. (pp. 3-4) 


If one posits the sacrament of holy matri- 
mony as the necessary context of any sacra- 
mental sexual union, then it becomes clear 
that the role of “the beloved” is more ade- 
quately expressed in terms of her mediating 
role bteween husband and children rather 
than in terms of a direct relationship to her 
“lover.” Her functions are thus reserved 


for the purpose of bringing actively to com- 
pletion her husband’s relationship to her 
In the holy estate of matrimony she actively 
receives her husband’s love, and then she 
proceeds actively to mediate his love and 
his law to their children. She is the channel 
of his grace. She receives from her husband 
She gives to his children. 

Nor is her mediating role limited to the 
members of her immediate family; rather 
its healing power may be extended to in- 
clude all of those persons whose lives come 
within the range of its influence. A Chris- 
tian husband is thus the head of his house 
since he gives to the home its structure, al- 
though his headship is not always osten- 
sible in the mutual give-and-take of con- 
sultation. A Christian wife com- 
pulsion in the relationship so long as she 
has given her consent voluntarily and con- 
sciously to share in this particular expression 
of the divine plan. The harmony of the 
entire relationship rests on the love of God 
in Christ, each person in the partnership 
acting voluntarily in behalf of the other 
according to the order of creation before 
the fall. 

In brief, it is my considered judgment that 
the concept of sacramental sexual union is 
meaningless except it be understood in the 
context of the sacrament of holy matrimony 
involving a responsible acceptance of all 
the various concomitant social responsibili- 
ties which inevitably arise as a result of the 
union. 


senses no 


JupitH BricHAM 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Dr. Howe replies: 

Miss Brigham summarizes her comments 
with this statement: “In brief, it is my 
considered judgment that the 
sacramental sexual union is meaningless ex- 
cept it be understood in the context of the 
sacrament of holy matrimony involving 4 
responsible acceptance of all the various 
concomitant social responsibilities which in- 
evitably arise as a result of the union.” 


concept ol 
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The implication of the above as under- 
stood in the context of the rest of her state- 
ment is that I present a contrary point of 
view. My reply is that in the main I am 
in agreement with her, and a re-reading of 
my article by myself fails to show any 
basic difference, although there are some 
incidental differences that are not central 
to the discussion. 

The difficulty seems to be in the unwill- 
ingness of Miss Brigham and many others 
to accept the fact that there is meaning in 
and that its meaning is of a 
sacramental nature; namely, that the out- 
ward union in function may express also 
the inward and spiritual union of two per- 
cannot, therefore, agree “that the 
concept of sacramental union is 
meaningless except it be understood in the 


sex per se, 


sons. I 
sexual 


context of the sacrament of Holy Matri- 
mony.” To proclaim, however, that sex does 
have meaning in itself does not deny that 


indeed marriage is 


preserve 


sex needs marriage; 
needed not only to the inherent 
meanings of sex but to complete’ these 
meanings with the more comprehensive: and 
responsible relationship of the fuller mean- 
ings of Holy Matrimony. 

I tried to show that not only 
need marriage but marriage needs God be- 
cause the meanings of this relationship be- 


does sex 


tween men and women are in_ constant 
danger of perversion because of our sick- 
ness and sin. 
Revert L. Howe 
Professor of Pastoral 


Virginia 
Seminary 


Theology, 
Theological 


Hiltner A Moralist? 


To the Editor: 

Regarding the September issue of Pastor- 
1. Psycnotocy, I want to congratulate you 
regarding the articles of Bainton, Howe, and 
Wise. They agree very well with the ideas 
I tried to get across in my own article. On 
the other hand I am very annoyed by the 
inclusion of Hiltner’s article which is ani- 
mated by a spirit contrary to that of the 
other articles. It has the same moralistic 
disciplinarian character as the marriage 
article by Duvall to which I had taken ex- 
ception when it appeared. Instead of promot- 
ing salvation from expounding the Natural 
Law of creation, Hiltner seems to 
insist that the Church must tell people how 


God's 
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trates the various types of abnormalities dis- 
cussed."’—Psychiatric Quarterly. 
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variant forms of erotic be- 
havior together with a re- 
capitulation — chiefly from 
the standpoints of descrip- 
tion, corrective measures, and 
or 
the main work done in this 
field.”—-Psychoanalytic Re- 
view. 
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to behave irrespective of their natural feel- 
ings. 

This is most obvious in the advocacy of 
“strictures on masturbation.” It seems to me 
that there is universal agreement among 
those with any clinical knowledge that mas- 
turbation as a neurotic compulsion is pro- 
moted most of all by attempts to suppress it, 
no matter whether the suppressing agents 
are the parents or the frightened conscience 
of the patient. Psychiatrically compulsive 
masturbation is always the symptom of a 
disturbed interpersonal relationship, and it 
can be eliminated only by the cure of the 
underlying cause. Hiltner revives the de- 
structive nineteenth century attitude about 





masturbation in a manner which I 
irresponsible considering the scope 
fluence of PastoraL PsycHo Lor 
typical of Hiltner’s approach (p. 32 
ranges sexuality with “disease, pove 


rosis, and illiteracy” as the problen 


which something “can be done” 
of problems which face humanity 
need for spiritual orientation) 


For the significance of moralistic anxiety 


in masturbation problems I like t 


story of a young unmarried  semin: 
whom I examined for ordination on 


of his Bishop. Asked about his s« 
said that he had been plagued by cx 
masturbation until in his first year 
nary he came across an article by ar 
bishop who questioned convincingly 


tom of considering masturbation a sin. Fror 
that day on he was free from anxiety an 


actual masturbation had occurred s ther 
only on a few “physiological” occasions 
feel that Hiltner’s and Duvall’s inti 1en 
should be challenged not only by the impl 
cations of the other contributors, but als 
directly in a “Letter to the Editor.” I wis 
you would print my foregoing remarks o 
the subject. Otherwise I would suggest that 
the second issue on sex include a medica 
and a pastoral article on masturbatio1 
GottHARD Bootnu, M.D. 
Vice-Chairman, Commission of 
Religon and Health, Nationa 
Council of the Churches of Christ 
America 
To the Editor: 
The letter from Gotthard Booth, M. D 
deserves special comment. In so far as Ds 


Booth’s criticisms are directed against m 


article which appeared in Septemt 


derstand him to be making his critical co: 


ments at two levels. First, he bel 


I was wrong in my comments about 1 
bation, and about mentioning sexuality 


if it were a problem coordinate wi 
or poverty. Second, he believes t 


“moralistic disciplinarian” characte 
in my entire article which he does not 


I will comment on these in turn. 


The brief paragraph which I 
masturbation was intended to illu 
point that the intention behind va 
torical views on sex matters may h 
ing even though we today may 
form or rigid law in which that 
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was often embodied. My implications were 
two: that we can not today see masturba- 
tion, in itself, in the same way it was viewed 
by past ages; and that, despite our more 
understanding attitude today, masturbation 
may be an index of moral as well as psy- 
chological problems. Dr. Booth rightly 
points out that the psychological problem 
of masturbation in itself is its compulsive 
or obsessive character. If I gave the im- 
pression of a moral condemnation, regardless 
ff meaning, I certainly failed to make my- 
self clear. 

Dr. Booth’s charge that I “range” sexual- 
ity with poverty, disease, and so on, is dif- 
fcult for me to understand. The point I 
was making is that man, having freedom 
endowed by God, has power of decision 
about how the sexual aspects of his being 
are to be expressed or used; he is not under 
blind instinctual drive just because he is a 
human being. Having suggested that this 
conviction negates any assumption that sex 
is a flood which must sweep all before it, 
I used the analogy that men have sometimes 
wrongly felt that disease, poverty, or neu- 
rosis were “natural laws” in the sense that 
we, as free beings, could do nothing about 
them, and were not therefore free in rela- 
tion to them. Th analogy may have been 
unfortunate. Dr. Booth seems to have hooked 
it up in a way which I did not intend. Sex- 
uality is certainly not something to be got 
rid of, as are disease, poverty, and neurosis. 
But whether people are to use sexuality, 
health, wealth, or their emotional powers for 
good or for ill, depends, in a free being, in 


some critical and decisive measure upon 
that being. 
The second kind of criticism which Dr. 


Booth makes is of my tone, which he be- 
lieves is that of a “moralistic disciplinarian.” 
Since I dislike what I regard as moralistic 
disciplinarianism as much as he seems to, 
I plead not guilty as charged. I have tried 
to think what it is to which Dr. Booth takes 
exception, and even endured the punishment 
ot reading my own article to try to find out. 
Although any writer may be fallible in put- 
tng his ideas on paper as he means them, 
I fail to see enough discrepancy between 
what I wanted to say and what I did say to 
ind the answer there. 

I must conclude, therefore, that Dr. Booth 
and I hold different convictions about the 
place or meaning of ethics in our lives. To 
Dr. Booth, the only legitimate morals or 
ethics would appear to be that which helps 
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people to follow their “natural fe 


elings” j 
those feelings emerge out of “the Natur 
Law of God’s creation . . .” The cru 
question here is, of course, as to the natu 
of “natural feelings.” Are “natural feeling; 
to be understood as relatively independent 
the social matrix in which selfhood its 


has emerged, or are they to be underst 
as equally “natural” if they have somey 
changed character (without coercion) as 
result of creative interaction with the so 
matrix? I would hold to the second vie 
while Dr. Booth apparently stresses the firs 


So far as Dr. Booth’s comment is a wan 
ing that the moral may turn into the mor 
istic, he is of course quite right; and t 
often occurs. On the other hand, his 


can very easily turn into an anarchism 
hedonism or libertarianism so that | 

myself that something 
“natural” for me in order to justify it (r 
gardless of 


only convince 


realistic social 


consequences 


The view of ethics which I would advocat 


would attempt, with equal fervor, to av 
both these temptations. In so far as [ 
Booth’s view dethrones ethics (as_ soci 
concern) and replaces it with psychologi 
understanding of motivation, it would seer 
to me deficient. The understanding is basi 
but it is not the last word. Psychological 
speaking, Dr. Booth seems to be mort 

constitutionalist while I am more of at 

vironmentalist. Philosophically speakit 
seems to be more an Aristotelian wl 
am more a Whiteheadian. 
“natural law” 
Roman Catholic than to the Protestant vie 








His view 
1 


Perhaps he will be willing to cl irify ht 
own affirmative position further in a letter 
or article for us. His distinguished work 


in the fields of psychiatry and psychosomati 
medicine, his deep and long-felt concert 
matters religious, and his general knowledg 
of many things—all make me hope that ! 
will “come clean” 

of his position. The pages of this journal at 


open to any competent comment; und evel 
the editors are by no means immune fron 


recognizing missiles fired in their directio 
A better understanding of the truth shoul 


emerge from any meaningful controversy 





—SEWARD HILTNE 


I hope that Dr. Booth will find it poss 
to write an article for us in the near futw 
on the psychological aspects of masturbation 
We know it will mean a great deal 
readers.—Ed. 
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REVIEWS OF Current Books 








wy BIBLE IN) PASTORAL 
CARE by Wayne Oates (West- 
minster Press—$2.50 ) 

(This book, together with The Daz- 
ding Darkness, is the Dual Selection 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book Club 
for March.) 

Here is a book that we have long 
needed. It marks another link in the 
steadily growing chain of the literature 
of pastoral care. 

There is still, strange as it may seem, 
considerable resistance to the emphasis 
upon pastoral care counseling. 

There are many ministers who have 
looked at 


and 


some of the ideas and con- 
cepts of the new pastoral care and have 
been disturbed because they could not 
reconcile what they saw with their own 
fundamental beliefs. This group will 
find themselves strengthened by Dr. 
Oates’ book, grounded as they are in 
Biblical teachings, struggling to keep 
abreast of religious and secular think- 
ing, conscious of the increasing ten- 
sions and spiritual needs of their peo- 
ple, caught in the traditional practices 
of their various denominations. Dr. 
Oates himself would probably admit 
that he personalizes this group, for he 
has stayed close to his brethren ideo- 
logically as he has pushed into the 
areas that the new pastoral care has 
been explaining until he became an 
explorer himself. 

Dr. Oates is rooted in the Bible. As 
a Southern Baptist his very spiritual 
life-blood is Biblical. But he has recog- 





nized, as did Anton Boisen, the father 
of the clinical pastoral training move- 
ment, and as did Alexander Pope, that 
“the proper study of mankind is man.” 
others, Dr. Oates 
studies man against the background and 
through the insights of the Bible. More 
effectively than any other contemporary 
writing, in my opinion, Dr. Oates 
bridges the gap between the Bible and 
modern psychology, and he presents 
the results of his study in The Bible 
in Pastoral Care. 


But unlike many 


The book contains six chapters; the 
chapters vary considerably in their 
focus. Chapter Two, entitled “Legalism 
and the Use of the Bible,” cuts into the 
heart of the dilemma discussed above, 
that is, how is one to deal either in 
oneself or in one’s parishioners, with 
some of the human problems which 
arise? In this chapter Dr. Oates dis- 
cusses five passages of Scripture which 
“appear most often and tend to be the 
most difficult of the passages that are 
the conscious concern of parishioners.” 
The first deals with “hostility’’ and is 
the familiar passage, Matthew 5 :21-26, 
“You have heard . . . “You shall not 
kill,’ ” ete. Do the feelings of hostility, 
resentment, anger, which we all have 
from time to time, make us sinners? 
Obviously they do according to the 
Matthew passage. Then what to do? 
What is the modern pastor to do when 
a parishioner troubled strong 
temper or filled with deep resentment 
comes in for counseling? 


by a 
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The second Matthew 
5 :27-30, which is quoted by many as 
having to do with sexual desire, and 
the third, a series of passages, has to 
do with divorce. Here the author writes 
with a courage that few other church- 
men have shown in dealing with the 
problem of divorce, which is not a 
problem in and of itself but rather a 
symptom, for the problem of divorce is 
the problem of marriage, ignorance, 
parental rigidity, and blind, unreason- 
ing social pressure. 


passage is 


The fourth series of passages deals 
with the problem of homosexuality, a 
problem which the minister is facing 
increasingly, not because the practice 
of homosexuality is on the increase, 
but as the pastor demonstrates his con- 
cern with human problems, persons 
suffering because of guilt feelings con- 


cerning this problem come to him. 

Passages dealing with “the unpar- 
donable sin,” is the fifth major area of 
discussion in this chapter; this is a 
problem every pastor faces sooner or 
later. 

From these examples the pastor can 
recognize how helpful, realistic, down- 
to-earth is Dr. Oates’ book. Other 
chapters, especially Chapter Five, “The 
sible as a Book of Comfort,” opens 
the Bible, so to speak, for the pastor- 
counselor, and the 
shepherd’s task. 


suggests specific 
The new pastoral care has draw 
heavily upon medicine, psychology 
social work. In the past these disci- 
plines drew heavily upon religion, the- 
ology, and the Bible. Now they do not 
The church and the pastor must de- 
monstrate the fact that they have a 
major contribution to make to the field 
of health, or what profitieth it if all 
the world is gained through evangelisn 
if the world passes through the chure 
to illness and a spiritual death? 
Wayne Oates’ book, The Bible i 
Pastoral Care, will make a major con- 
tribution toward orienting the working 
pastor to his task of pastoral care 
Dicks 
Associate Professor 
Pastoral Care 
The Divinity School 
Duke University 


-RUSSELL L. 


HE DAZZLING DARKNESS 
An Essay on the Experience of 

Prayer by Guy Bowden (Longmans 

Green and Co.,—$2.00) 

(This book, together with The Bible 
in Pastoral Care, is the Dual Selection 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book Club 
for March.) 

Contrary to what one might wrong 
ly conclude from the title, this is 
neither a detective story, a treatise on 
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the quantum theory of light, nor a 
poor imitation of the great mystics. It 
is a book on prayer, and a most un- 
usually realistic and helpful one. 

The volume contains virtually no 
prayers, no detailed instructions on 
how to pray, no hortatory praise of the 
values of prayer, and no spanking of 
the reader’s guilt feelings because of 
difficulties encountered in trying to 
pray. Yet it is one of the most helpful 
treatments of prayer that I have read. 

In its general theological point of 
view, the book is good British, middle 
of the road, Christian theology—no 
radicalism and no fundamentalism. The 
author, an Anglican priest, is Canon 
of the Cathedral and Director of Reli- 
sious Education of the 
Truro, England. 


Diocese of 


The striking character of the book 
is its penetrating understanding of 
what most of us need to know and 
think and feel about prayer. The first 
sentence reads, “This book is addressed 
to people who find prayer dull by one 
who has found it on occasion and for 
long periods extremely dull.” His ori- 
ginal title for the book, the author con- 
fesses, was How Not to Pray. His ex- 
perience, he suggests, has taught him 
a great deal more that is authoritative 
on that subject than on how to pray. 
\nother title he considered was Pedes- 
tran Prayer—as a warning that those 
who mount up with wings as eagles 
may expect less from the book than 
those who walk and devote some atten- 
tion to not fainting. 


The author addresses himself not to 
the atheists with no concern for prayer 
nor to “those who are au fait with the 
Ignatian exercises” (the prayer elite), 
but to the mass of Christians who want 
to pray but who do not seem to have 
much with it. We average 
Christians are would-be mystics, the 


success 
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author believes, for all the dislike which 
many of us seem to have for that term. 
So, “The aim of teaching about prayer 


is to turn bad mystics into good 
Christians.” 

We need more than a “parachute” 
conception of prayer, something re- 
served for emergency use only. Yet 
continued dullness can hardly be 


enough either. The author’s use of 
illustration and quotation is not merely 
apt but steadily enlightening. Even the 
golf meaningful and 
fresh, which bespeaks near genius. 
The chapter on prayer and the un- 
conscious presents an important facet 
of the author’s approach, but the book 
as a whole is richer than any single 
chapter can demonstrate. Especially 
suggestive and interesting, from the 
psychological point of view, is the dis- 
criminating discussion of the extent to 
which prayer may be direct conscious- 
ness of God or, instead, may be con- 
sciousness of the “cloud of unknowing” 


analogies are 


which hides the face of God from us. 
Most of us pastors carry a partly 
unconscious sense of guilt about 


prayer. We vaguely suspect we are not 
doing what we should to help our peo- 
ple call upon the resources of prayer, 
and we are not certain our own life 
of prayer could safely be opened to 


examination. Striking understanding) 
at the root of this feeling, this book js 
bound to help most of us and, throug} 
us, our parishioners also. Strongly re. 
commended to all 
prayer. 


pedestrians If 

-SEWARD HILTNER 
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HAT DO YOU ADVIS! 
Fritz Kunkel (Ives Washburn 
$3.00 ) 
(This book ts the current Divide 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book Club. 
There is gratitude in my heart for the 
request to book. It was 
printed 
has gone 


review this 
1946 and apparently never 
edition. It has 
to my attention and [| am 
surprised that it has not had a 
circulation. 

This is a 
counseling. 


into a second 
never come 


wider 


remarkably fine book o1 
Itisa for the coun- 
selor who is without extensive 


“must” 


profes- 
sional training and it can be profitabl 


read by all persons. 
There is a wholeness to it which | 
have not found in many other books ot 
counseling. The author is a psychiatrist 
but he is more; there is the quality of 
the priest about him. He sees the whok 
person. He makes clear the 4 a 
and psychological but sees the place o! 
religion in a deep fashion. He says 
“Anxiety is fullest reality in complet 
absence of God. Only the religious coun- 
selor is able to face the anxiety of his 
client in an adequate way.” 
I commend the book heartily to the 
readers of PASTORAL PsyCHOLOG\ 
—Roy A. BuRKHAR 
Minister of First 
Community Chur 
Columbus, Ohio 
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